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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records in the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society’s rooms in the University of Missouri library build- 
ing in Columbia. All members of the Society and their friends and the 
general public are invited to see these collections when they are in 
Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by “Order No. 11” 
or “Martial Law,” Missouri’s most famous historital painting. This canvas 
is a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing’s order de- 
populating a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the 
area of bushwhackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include 
portraits of James Shannon, John Woods Harris, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
and two genre paintings called “Watching The Cargo” or “Lighter Re- 
lieving A Steamboat Aground” and “Scene on the Ohio.” “Order No. 11” 
now hangs in the Society’s reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally 
famous editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 
1945. They are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating 
to national and international affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, which has 
been displayed in one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has 
been awarded numerous prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The 
collection was given to the Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of 
Middle Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 
3,800 items of information fundamental in the history and literature in 
America’s great “Middle Border.” The collection is a unit of historical 
information on this part of the United States. Named in honor of its 
creator, J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and an outstanding scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection 
is housed in a special rare book room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvasses of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled “The Negro Soldier” and painted at the same time as 
The Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The 
paintings were first used by the government of the United States in propa- 
ganda work in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year 
of Peril paintings were presented to the Society by the Abbott Labora- 


tories and Mr. Benton presented “The Negro Soldier’ canvas to the 
Society. 
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THE ATTEMPTED ANNEXATION OF 
KANSAS CITY TO THE STATE OF KANSAS* 


BY HENRY C. HASKELL, JR. AND RICHARD B. FOWLER'® 


R. T. Van Horn always insisted that a love affair prevented 
the annexation of Kansas City to the state of Kansas. The ro- 
mantic impediment has been disputed. But there seems to be 
little doubt that a serious attempt was made in 1855 or 1856 to 
add the recently-incorporated City of Kansas to the newly-or- 
ganized territory of the same name. Had it succeeded, the whole 
course of the city’s history would have been profoundly affected. 
The plan failed, however, after success appeared in sight. And 
Van Horn’s explanation of that failure has a great advantage. 
It is the only one available. 

Three men are supposed to have master-minded the scheme. 
One of them was Van Horn, an Ohioan who had just come to 
Kansas City and purchased a shaky, little weekly newspaper 
called The Enterprise. (He had paid $250 down for the prop- 
erty and given his note for another like sum, which was sub- 
sequently cancelled by a local syndicate for his “valuable serv- 
ice” to the community.) The second man was Mobillon W. 
McGee, a Kentuckian by birth, who had lived in the vicinity of 
Kansas City since 1827 and who was at the time—with some- 
what doubtful legality—a member of the Kansas territorial 
Legislature. He was a brother of Milton McGee. 

The identity of the third conspirator remains a mystery, 
except that, according to H. C. McDougal, city counselor in 1895, 
he was a “distingtished citizen of the Territory of Kansas.” 

*This interesting and unusual episode in the history of Missouri’s 
western metropolis is taken from “City of the Future: A Centennial His- 
tory of Kansas City” by Mr. Haskell and Mr. Fowler, a series of articles 
which has been appearing in the Kansas City Star each Sunday since Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, and will run to about April Ist. The series will then be pub- 
lished in book form. The compilation and the publication of the articles 
are in commemoration of the centennial being observed this year of the 
incorporation of the “Town of Kansas” on February 4, 1850. The present 
episode, which is part of Chapter VI of the series as published on Febru- 
ary 5, 1950, is reprinted here by permission of the Kansas City Star. 

1HENRY C. HASKELL, JR., a graduate of Harvard, and RICHARD B. FOWLER, 


a graduate of Washington University, St. Louis, are both native Missouri- 
ans and are at present members of the Kansas City Star’s editorial staff. 
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The bloody struggle between the abolitionists and the advocates 
of slavery for control of the territory, and thus of the state which 
was about to be formed, was then in full swing. McGee wanted 
to inject a solid bloc of votes into future Kansas elections. Van 
Horn was not interested in the extension of slavery, but saw 
an opportunity to promote the commercial welfare of Kansas 
City by tying it politically into what he conceived to be its logical 
trade area. 

The motive of their associate is not known. But it is clear 
that the pro-slavery sentiment which was dominant at that par- 
ticular moment in both the Kansas territorial Legislature and 
the state Legislature of Missouri was the factor upon which 
the authors of the annexation plan were relying. Moreover, 
they had reason to believe that if they could get the consent of 
the two legislative bodies, the pro-slavery forces in the national 
capital, led by Senator David R. Atchison, would be able to 
secure congressional approval. 

Specifically, they proposed a slight change in the western 
boundary of Missouri. As originally defined, this was a north- 
south line running through the middle of the mouth of the Kaw. 
The plan would have interrupted this demarcation south of the 
Missouri river by shifting it eastward to the mouth of the Blue 
river and then following that stream south and west to a point 
near Martin City where it crosses the present state line. The 
sixty square miles involved contained both the City of Kansas 
and Westport. 

The Legislatures were in session, one at Shawnee Mission, 
the other in Jefferson City. When it was ascertained that they 
could be counted on to favor the proposition, the third member 
of the trio was dispatched to Washington with instructions to 
obtain the consent of Congress, which McGee and Van Horn 
assumed might be taken for granted. But no word came from 
their emissary. Finally—this is Van Horn’s story—they found 
that after starting his work, their colleague had abandoned it 
and left for Europe. He had, it seemed, met a young lady, 
married her, and gone off on his honeymoon. 

All this was human and proper. Unfortunately, in the ex- 
citement, he failed to notify his friends, with the result that by 
the time they learned of his defection, conditions had changed 
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and the prospect of concerted legislative action had vanished. 
That, at least, was the version later given by Van Horn, who 
never disclosed the name of the deserter. McDougal, writing in 
the preface to the “Revised Ordinances of 1898,” reports that 
the gentleman in question (who had been a close friend of his 
for thirty years) corrorborated all other particulars but emphat- 
ically denied that romance had played any part in wrecking the 
scheme. The detail about his European trip he said, was pure 
fake. However, he apparently offered McDougal no alternate 
explanation for his failure with Congress, and there the matter 
stands to this day. 

The Missourians were unable to capture Kansas. The 
“border troubles” faded out in 1857. Kansas entered the Union 
as a free state, and the Civil War ended the slavery issue. But 
a few years later the annexation project took a new lease on 
life. Van Horn’s theory that Kansas City belonged in Kansas 
for economic reasons had begun to gain ground. 

In 1873 the Kansas Legislature enacted a law offering to 
buy the site of the city and “one mile in each direction” at an 
agreed price, to be paid in ten annual installments. Kansas City 
was to retain its existing charter and no state taxes were to 
be levied against its inhabitants until the deal was consummated 
and arrangements could be made to bring it under Kansas juris- 
diction as a city of the first class. The Missouri Legislature 
refused to bite. 

In 1876 Kansas tried another tact. One of its representa- 
tives in Congress, John R. Goodin, introduced a bill whereby 
the entire west boundary of Missouri south of the river would 
be retracted three miles to the east. Nothing came of this move. 
Sentiment for annexation, however, was mounting in Kansas 
City. On December 14, 1878, the Times pointed out editorially 
that “the only obstacle to the material progress of Kansas City 
is the state line.” Noting that both state legislatures were about 
to assemble, the paper then went on to suggest “such concur- 
rent legislation by the two commonwealths as shall make Kansas 
City in fact, as well as in name, the City of Kansas.” 

This was no mere journalistic caprice. Mayor George M. 
Shelley headed a committee, consisting of three members of 
the city council and five private citizens, which went to Topeka 
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with a petition for annexation and announced that a similar 
memorial would be presented to the Missouri Legislature. In 
January of 1879 the Times was asserting: “ Kansas City, Mo., 
is the legitimate outgrowth of the state of Kansas. In everything 
but a line on the map she is essentially a city of Kansas. There 
is scarcely any difference of opinion in Kansas City on this 
question.” 

The Kansas Senate passed the necessary resolution on 
January 21. It proposed to annex approximately the same area 
entailed in the Van Horn-McGee plan more than twenty years 
earlier, and created a commission of three senators and five 
House members to negotiate with a like body from the Missouri 
Legislature. A few days later the House concurred. When 
the commission failed to act swiftly enough to suit the Kansas 
Citians, they sent a second delegation to Topeka. One hundred 
and twenty-five of them descended upon the Kansas capital in 
a special train, declaring, ‘““We are more than ever convinced 
of the great mutual advantages that would accrue to Kansas City 
and Kansas from a more intimate union with the young Empire 
state.” 

In Missouri, however, the enthusiasm for such a transfer 
seems to have been confined to Kansas City. The legislators in 
Jefferson City turned a deaf ear upon the proceedings. That 
was natural. Kansas City was growing rapidly, and Missouri 
had nothing to gain from losing its western metropolis. Many 
years later William Allen White was to contend that Kansas 
City occupied an “invisible peninsula” jutting out from the land 
mass of Kansas. But a case could be made today for the 
theory that Greater Kansas City and its surrounding territory 
have come to constitute almost a separate unit, distinct in out- 
look from either Kansas or Missouri. At any rate it seems 
evident now that the only practical chance for annexation existed 
in the pre-Civil War plan, the one which Van Horn described 
as having been ruined by matrimony. 





THE STAKE AND RIDER FENCE 


BY ROBERT STEELE WITHERS* 


Fences were one of the first requirements in establishing 
the pioneer homestead. To be sure ownership could be proved 
by the branding of horses and cattle and by marking the ears of 
hogs in various patterns but the fence was for protection against 
the livestock owned by the pioneer. 

The garden came first; then the field. Generally, concern 
for the yard developed last. 

The type of fence constructed depended on what material 
was most convenient and the preference of the pioneer. If he 
came from a locality where rock walls had been used, he naturally 
located his home where rock was available and with the skill of 
his ancestors built beautiful, sturdy rock walls of enduring 
quality. 

If he came from a timbered land and settled again in a 
wooded area, he brought with him the knowledge of the rail 
fence and proceeded to enclose his place with this type. 

Since he must clear the ground of the heavy timber he 
used the best logs for fence rails and in this way furthered both 
purposes. 

Not all timber was adapted to rail making. The white oaks 
made the best rails. Second choice was walnut and wild cherry. 
In these times when the walnut timber is very scarce and the 
wild cherry is gone from our country, it makes the furniture 
manufacturer and the cabinet makers ill to think of the beautiful 
wood that was made into fence rails by the pioneers. The pio- 
neer had to clear his land in order to live and the only other 
way he had to dispose of the timber was to burn it. 

A small rail of walnut or cherry would last a long time 
but a large rail would begin to rot internally in a few years. 
The white oak rails lasted an incredible length of time. It is 


*ROBERT STEELE WITHERS, a native Missourian and a grandson of Abijah 
Withers, Clay County pioneer, has, since 1906, owned and occupied “With- 
ers Farm,” the family home near Liberty. Educated at William Jewell 
College, he has been closely identified with civic and businss affairs in 
Liberty and was a member of the Missouri State Council of Defense and 
was county food administrator during World War I. 
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over seventy years since my father ceased to make rails on this 
farm where I was born. In this year of 1950 there are seven 
panels of the old fence still in use. All of the walnut and cherry 
rails decayed many years ago but many of the fine white oak 
rails are still sound. 

The rains, the blizzards, the freezing and thawing of the 
years have taken their toll from these old rails. I am sure they 
are much reduced in size but for a piece of timber to have lasted 
so long with no protection seems almost beyond belief. 


RAILMAKING WAS A HARD JOB 


Rails for fencing usually were ten feet long. Most of the 
pioneer corn cribs were made of rails twelve feet long. Making 
rails was a hard job. A rail maker with his superior knowledge 
of timber could hack at a tree and discover whether it would 
split into rails satisfactorily. 

Rail makers worked in pairs if possible, but one man, after 
he had had help to saw a tree down, could proceed alone if he 
must. If he had to cut the tree down with an axe, some of the 
rails were sure to be too short on account of the big notch he 
had to cut in felling the tree. 

The tools used in railmaking were the crosscut saw, the 
axe, a maul, some wedges and a few “gluts.” Two kinds of 
mauls were used, the “ring” maul and the “nigger-head.” 

The “ring” maul was made from a cross section of a hickory 
tree about eight inches in diameter and one foot long. A hickory 
handle was fitted into a hole bored in the center and wedged in 
to keep it from flying off. Then a heavy iron ring about one- 
half inch thick and three-quarters of an inch wide was placed in 
the fire until it was cherry red. This red hot iron band was 
placed around both ends of the maul, then cooled instantly with 
water to make it shrink tightly in place as a reinforcement to 
keep the wood from splitting. Later small wedges were driven 
into the face of the maul to prevent these heavy rings from 
coming off when a man was swinging it. It was never safe to 
stand in front of one of these “ring” mauls and many rail makers 
were injured by these iron rings flying through the air. It was 
necessary to keep the “ring” maul in a dry place at night either 
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at home or in the woods where it was left carefully covered to 
keep it from swelling from being wet. 

This was the best type of maul but was hard to make and 
difficult to maintain. 

The “nigger-head” maul was made from the stump of a 
pignut tree six inches in diameter at the top of the ground. 
Digging down about fourteen inches, the pioneer chopped the 
tree off below the ground. Then he trimmed the trunk down to 
a handle two inches in diameter. This maul was much less 
trouble to make and didn’t require the use of iron which was 
always scarce in new settlements. Its disadvantage was its 
bad habit of turning sideways in the mauler’s hands and then 
seeming to seek his toes on the ground. 

The axe was always the single bit axe with the crooked 
handle. Most of these were made in Philadelphia and came 
to the frontier woodsmen by steamboat. The wedges were all 
soft iron and most of these were made by local blacksmiths. 

The foresighted rail maker always had on hand a few 
“gluts.” These were large wooden wedges, about eighteen 
inches long and five inches in diameter. They were always 
made of ironwood. They were made and often finished with 
a drawer knife and then shoved into hot coals until the point 
and outside were charred. They were then laid up in a dry 
place to season for a year. These wedges couldn’t be driven 
into a log at the start but once the log was cracked by the iron 
wedges they were used to open it up. 

Much skill was required in the making of the woodsmen’s 
tools and in every pioneer community there would be one man 
especially gifted in the art. This man generally developed into 
the neighborhood “facility,” opened up a little shop and became 
the expert tool maker to the exclusion of any other activity. 

The standard price for making rails was 75¢ per hundred 
for those ten feet long and 85¢ per hundred for those in twelve- 
foot lengths. It was a long, hard day’s work to make 100 rails. 


BUILDING A RAIL FENCE 


The rails were hauled to the site of the new fence and 
placed in piles end to end. The builder set a line of stakes to 
lay the fence by. Heavy chunks of wood about two and one- 
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half feet long were split and placed at every corner of the fence 
to form the foundation and since every chunk had to be placed 
just right and was never moved, this was considered the most 
important detail of fence building. 


Our language is enriched by this pioneer expression, “He 
laid the chunk!” And this, “For who laid the chunk!” It 
was final, the responsibility was his alone. 


To lay the fence up was a nice careful job. The straight- 
est rails were laid next to the ground because little pigs had 
a way of finding any crack that was big enough to get through. 
If the fence was going up hill, the big end of the rail was laid 
down hill corner and vice versa. This kept the fence level and 
was a most important factor in the final settling. 


When the pioneer began laying the worm of the fence, 
he picked out and laid aside for each panel of fence two straight, 
strong rails and also the two heaviest rails in the pile. 


When the fence builder had reached the standard height 
of eight rails, he took a spade and dug a hole about a foot 
deep opposite each corner, one on each side of the fence. In 
each hole he placed one of the picked straight rails. The hole 
was about three feet from the line of the fence and the rail 
placed therein was leaned directly into the corner of the fence 
opposite it. These rails were called “stakes.” 


Into the place where the two “stakes” crossed he next laid 
the two biggest and heaviest rails selected in advance. Since 
these two rails rode the top of the fence they were called the 
“riders.” This completed the fence both in form and in name. 
It was called “the stake and rider fence.” The completed fence 
was from five to six feet high and when new and in good repair 
would turn any stock or animal except a deer. 


Such a fence was almost a highway for squirrels and ’coons 
and occasionally served as path for a fox. Farm cats seemed 
more at home on the riders than on the ground. 


These fences could be taken down and carefully laid back 
at any point. 
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DECLINE—-MEMORIES 


Rail fences were subject to decay and in a few years had 
to be rebuilt by replacing rotten rails with new ones. As time 
went on these repairs became increasingly frequent and at the 
same time the timber became scarce and labor cost more. Barbed 
wire was invented and the old picturesque “stake and rider” 
fence disappeared. The rail fence was particularly vulnerable to 
fire. Ifa line of fence caught fire, unless there was early dis- 
covery and immediate rescue, the whole line burned since it fell 
together as it burned and so hastened its own destruction. 


For many years before it passed the rail fence colored our 
lives and gave us expressions that are fast following the fences 
into oblivion. They became a standard of height—‘As high 
as a stake and rider fence.” An opening in the fence was and 
still is “a gap.” 


Many peach trees were planted in the corners of the gar- 
den and orchard fences and this resulted in our calling a nice 
seedling peach which had no name, “Fence Corner Peaches.” 
If anything in our neighborhood became very numerous we said, 
“There is one for every fence corner.” If a man seemed partic- 
ularly uncouth and rough we always said, “He was raised in 
a fence corner.” 


These old fences were so much a part of our lives they 
seemed beautiful. Many pleasant memories clung to their moss 
covered lower rails while at the same time the long stakes waved 
at us the fronds of the various vines that had climbed their entire 
length and were reaching into the air as if seeking a still higher 
goal. Rail fences provided ideal resting places for hot and 
weary farm boys as they sat on the top rail to catch any vagrant 
breeze that blew. 


My own childhood memories of rail fences always wrap 
themselves around a little Negro boy with whom I played. 


To us in time of trouble a rail fence was always a place 
of refuge. Whenever a bull or an enraged sow or stray dog 
gave us a scare, we always ran to the rail fence. When we were 
big enough we climbed up on it and sat in safety but before then 
we looked for a crack to climb through. 
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I played with this boy in the crack hunting age. He had 
the longest, biggest head I ever saw on a boy and he always 
had to find a crack that was as big as his head. Once his head 
was safe, his body would flip through like a fingerling trout but 
frequently when all the other boys were through the fence and 
at a safe distance, this poor lad was going from panel to panel 
still hunting for a crack that he could get his head through 
and still leave his ears in place. 





THE ABOLITION ASPECTS OF MISSOURI’S 
ANTISLAVERY CONTROVERSY 1819-1865 


BY BENJAMIN G. MERKEL’ 


Any attempt to write a serious account of abolition in Mis- 
souri involves a number of basic considerations: the doctrines 
of the abolitionists and of the emancipationists ; the geographical 
aspects ; the early antislavery sentiment in the state; and the in- 
creasing threat from the abolition movement in the nation. 


Although many abolitionists believed that the Negro should 
be set free immediately, it soon was recognized that such a course 
would flood the land with free Negroes and create new prob- 
lems. Accordingly, the national abolition movement had not 
progressed very far when the wisest among the leaders agreed 
that their program should be gradual emancipation immediately 
begun.” But this definition of immediatism never permeated 
thoroughly the thinking of the rank and file of those professing 
to be abolitionists. Certainly this conception was never con- 
sidered seriously by the proslavery people. 


The antislavery controversy in Missouri is largely the story 
of rising sentiment for gradual emancipation based primarily 
upon economic grounds. This desire for emancipation arose 
in 1819 and in 1820; it varied in intensity during the years 
thereafter until the middle fifties, when it increased sharply, 
and was accelerated greatly by the War between the States. 
However, from the very first there were people in Missouri who 
wished for more rapid emancipation. The most radical of these 
were abolitionists, never large in numbers but active withal. In 
addition, the state was vulnerable to external abolition forces. 


1BENJAMIN G. MERKEL is chairman of the department of the social 
studies at Normandy High School, St. Louis County, Missouri. He re- 
ceived a B.Ed. degree from Southern Illinois University in 1928, an M.A. 
degree from Washington University in 1932, and a Ph.D. degree from the 
same institution in 1939. 

This paper is an abridgment of the presidential address read at the 
anniversary dinner of the Historical Society of Greater St. Louis on May 
22, 1948, at Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois. 


*Gilbert H. Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, Apple- 
ton, 1933), pp.48-49. 
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The geography of Missouri was a basic factor for the state 
was a “peninsula of slavery jutting into a sea of freedom” with 
three borders exposed to the Underground Railroad. Parts of 
the state saw slavery as an unprofitable venture, furnishing an 
economic argument against the institution, but other sections 
like the one along the Missouri River, the northeastern part of 
the state, and the extreme southeast which were dependent on 
slaves for labor in the cotton and hemp fields caused Missouri 
to have by 1860 nearly 115,000 slaves and a strong over-all pro- 
slavery bias. 


In the election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1820, the question of the restriction of slavery in the 
state was an issue. The results of the election showed a strong 
anti-restrictionist sentiment, for the restrictionists were out- 
numbered by seven to one or perhaps even nine or ten to one.’ 
Nevertheless, here was found an early abolition threat to slavery 
in the state, for within the year Benjamin Lundy, the founder 
of abolitionism in the United States,“ made his second trip to 
St. Louis. He was closing out his harness business in Ohio pre- 
paratory to going into partnership with Charles Osborn, editor 
of the abolition newspaper, The Philanthropist at Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio. Lundy came twice to St. Louis to sell his surplus stock 
of leather goods; upon the latter occasion he remained a year." 
While not a great deal is known about him and his newspaper 
activities, it is known that he wrote numerous articles for the 
Missouri and Illinois newspapers.° On April 22, 1820, he was 
the secretary of an antislavery meeting at Herculaneum, in 
Jefferson County. As such he probably penned the strong anti- 
slavery resolutions of that gathering, denouncing the system as 
a great evil and an institution economically unsound.’ Here 
was something more than mere antislavery, here was abolition- 
ism. 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood (Jefferson 
City, Stephens, 1916), pp.130-131. 


‘William C. Armstrong, Lundy Family and Their Descendants (New 
Brunswick, N.J., Heidingsfeld, 1902), p.351. 


SIbid., pp.355-356. 
*Ibid., p.356. 
78t. Louis Missouri Gazette, April 26, 1820. 
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Disgusted by defeat of the antislavery forces in the election 
of 1820, Lundy left Missouri* to win fame as an abolitionist 
in other fields. This great man was to enjoy the confidence 
of the English abolitionists; he encouraged Lyman Beecher to 
organize antislavery societies, and he employed William Lloyd 
Garrison’ in 1829 to help him in the publication of his paper, the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. In the light of subsequent 
developments it is significant for Missourians to know and to 
remember that Lundy visited their state and campaigned against 
the “institution.” 


If abolition meant the utter detestation for property in man 
and the willingness to work against it, there was more of this 
sentiment in Missouri in this early period than that furnished 
by Lundy. Joseph Charless, editor of the Missouri Gazette in 
St. Louis, presided over an antislavery meeting in the city,” 
and he wrote strong editorials urging Missouri to restrict 
slavery." In addition to the editorials, numerous antislavery 
contributions to this paper indicated that opposition to slavery 
in the St. Louis area was considerable.” 


In this early period, certain small groups of Baptists were 
found in the state, who might well be called doctrinaire aboli- 
tionists of the formative period. A good example was the church 
at Coldwater in St. Louis County. An early Baptist movement 
against slavery began in 1807 in Kentucky with the organization 
there of the Friends of Humanity.” The crusade extended to 
Illinois, where, in 1809, at Cantine Creek, an antislavery church 
known as the Baptized Church of Christ, Friends to Humanity, 
was organized by James Lemen.“ In 1812 this church formed 
a branch at Coldwater with eighteen communicants.” Another 
group of antislavery Baptists resided at the Spanish Pond, north 


8Armstrong, Lundy Family, p.356. 
*Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, pp.42-43. 


~§t. Louis Missouri Gazette, April 12, 1820; St. Louis Enquirer, April 
15, 1820. 


u§t. Louis Missouri Gazette, May 3, 1820. 

J bid., April 7, 21, May 5, 12, 19, 26, June 2, 9, 16, 30, 1819. 

William W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. I. The 
Baptists, 1783-1830 (New York, Holt, 1931), p.83. 

“Ibid., pp.91-92. 


“Robert S. Douglass, History of Missouri Baptists (Kansas City, West- 
ern Baptist, 1934), p.49. 
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of St. Louis.” As early as 1798, the Rev. John Clark from 
New Design, Illinois, had begun to preach to Baptist groups 
in Missouri,” and he was interested in their antislavery posi- 
tion.” Clark, a Methodist, joined this class of Baptists and 
preached to these Missouri congregations for more than twenty 
years.” 

The Friends of Humanity believed in quiet, peaceful, and 
constitutional operations against the “institution,”” a position 
similar to that of many early abolitionists and in contrast to that 
of a later date. However, they would not admit into church 
membership anyone who believed in the bondage system as a 
permanent institution. In the restrictionist contest of 1820, 
the antislavery vote was heaviest where the Friends of Humanity 
and other Baptists had early secured a foothold: in the counties 
of St. Louis, Jefferson, and Cape Girardeau.* 

After 1820 not much was heard against slavery in Missouri 
until the early thirties. Meanwhile, the groundwork for the na- 
tional abolition movement was being laid in the city and state 
of New York. In 1827, George W. Gale established Oneida 
Institute at Whitesboro, New York. Gale converted Charles 
Finney, who was to become the great evangelist of that state.” 
In 1825 Finney converted Theodore Weld.* The latter had 
met another disciple of Finney’s, Charles Stuart, a Jamaica 
Englishman, who with Weld joined Finney’s “Holy Band,” 
which was promoting a temperance crusade in the West as part 
of the Great Revival that began in 1824. Stuart supplied the 
funds for Weld to attend Oneida and he gave him other en- 
couragement.” 


%*John M. Peck, Father Clark; or the Pioneer Preacher (New York, 
Sheldon, Lamport and Blakeman, 1855), p.259. 

“Robert S. Duncan, History of the Baptists in Missouri (St. Louis, 
Scammel, 1882), p.46. 

Peck, Father Clark, p.259. 

Douglass, History of Missouri Baptists, p.49. 

Peck, Father Clark, p.256. 

“Peck, Father Clark, p.257. 

2St. Louis, Missouri Gazette, May 10, 1820; Jackson Missouri Herald, 
May 13, 1820; H. F. Tong, Historical Sketches of the Baptists of Southeast 
Missouri (St. Louis, National Baptist, 1888), pp.10-11, 23, 25. 

*=Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, pp.9, 13. 

“Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight, L. Dumond (eds.), Letters of Theodore 
Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (New 
York, Appleton, 1934), Introduction p.xxi. 
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In 1823 there began in England a movement to free all 
slaves in the British dominions. Six years later Stuart went 
to England where he took an active part in the abolition fight. 
His correspondence with Weld made the latter an abolitionist,” 
later destined to be the founder of abolitionism in the West and 
probably the most effective of all crusaders against the bondage 
system. 

In 1831 Arthur Tappan, one of the wealthy brothers Tap- 
pan, New York abolitionists, invited Weld to come from Oneida 
Institute to discuss the slavery issue with such men as George 
Bourne and Joshua Leavitt, who were determined to destroy 
the system.” Out of this conference came the American Anti- 
slavery Society two years later. 

Arthur Tappan then decided, in 1831, to send Theodore 
Weld upon a long tour in the North and in the South to promote 
manual labor colleges and to select a site for a national theologi- 
cal seminary on the manual labor plan.” Invariably these in- 
stitutions became hotbeds of abolitionism. At length in 1832 
Weld decided to locate the principal college at Lane Seminary 
in Cincinnati. The institution was at once heavily endowed by 
Tappan” and young men began to arrive at Lane from all di- 
rections. In 1834 Lane Seminary was the scene of the now 
famous debate which resulted in the formation of an abolition 
society and the subsequent trek to Oberlin. Many of these 
students augmented by others formed the “Band of Seventy,” 
which crusaded for abolitionism in the West, with Ohio as the 
focal point. At the forefront was Theodore Weld, not a student 
now but a professor at Oberlin and a peerless antislavery leader. 

These background events have some interest for us in Mis- 
souri. In 1832, shortly after Weld’s decision to locate the prin- 
cipal manual labor college at Lane, he journeyed to St. Louis 
and, according to the best authority, agitated against slavery 
there.” It is significant for Missourians to appreciate that the 
great pioneer of the abolition movement in the West considered 
his realm to include their state. 


*Ibid., pp.29-33. 

*[bid., pp.33-35. 

*8Ibid., pp.38-39. 

*Jbid., p.41. 

*Barnes and Dumond (eds.), Weld-Grimké Letters, Introduction, p.xxii. 
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Another phase of these background occurrences concerns 
Missouri. One of the participants in the great debate on slavery 
at Lane Seminary in 1834 was Andrew Benton of St. Louis.” 
His course paralleled that of other young abolitionists for his atti- 
tude towards the bondage system stemmed from his religious con- 
victions. In 1831 young Benton wrote from St. Louis to his 
mother at Hartford, Connecticut, that he intended to settle in 
the Missouri city and conduct a religious newspaper to be known 
as the St. Lowis Observer.“ During the protracted discussions 
at Lane, slavery conditions in Missouri were considered, and 
young Benton cited examples calculated to show the cruelty of 
human bondage.” In view of Benton’s New England origin 
and his associations at Lane, it is understandable why in 1834 
the American Antislavery Society chose him manager for Mis- 
souri. The next year he was again appointed.” The fact that 
nothing more is heard of his activities is not too difficult to com- 
prehend when the repercussions growing out of the abolitionist 
agitation across the nation are considered. 

Contrary to earlier historical opinion, new evidence, from 
the Weld-Grimké correspondence, indicates that the abolition 
campaign in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and western New York, led 
by Theodore Weld, was more important than that of William 
Lloyd Garrison in New England.” Nevertheless, the efforts 
of the eastern group were stirring up the greater excitement. 
Garrison, since 1831, had been publishing his Liberator with in- 
creasing vigor. Finally, people of Boston became so aroused 
that in October, 1835, they dragged Garrison through the streets 
with a rope around his body.” In 1833 the American Anti- 
slavery Society had been organized in Philadelphia,” and within 

“Henry B. Stanton, Lane Seminary, Walnut Hills, Ohio, April 22, 1834, 
to the New York Evangelist, printed in the Boston Liberator, May 24, 1834. 

*Andrew Benton to Mrs. Prudence Benton, May 21, 1831. (Manuscript 
Missouri Historical Society Library, St. Louis.) 

*Boston Liberator, May 24, 1834. 

*American Antislavery Society, First Annual Report, pp. 135-136. 

%American Antislavery Society, Second Annual Report, pp.23-27. 

*See Barnes, Antislavery Impulse and Barnes and Dumond, Weld- 
Grimké Letters for this evidence. 

"The Antislavery Record (New York, Williams, 1835), I, Appendix, 
p.146; Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America, (Boston, Osgood, 1872-77), I, 284. 


*Albert Bushnell Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841, Vol. XVI of 
The American Nation Series (New York, Harper, 1906), pp.183-184. 
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the year following May, 1834, it had issued 122,000 pamphlets,” 
many of which went into the South. These abolitionist activi- 
ties provoked riots by 1835 not only in the South but in the 
North and caused excitement in Missouri. 

Some of the churches and the press protested against the 
abolitionists. In 1835 the Missouri Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches in their conference meetings drew strong resolutions 
against the American Antislavery Society and its agents.” St. 
Louis newspapers unanimously opposed the abolition movement 
in the nation, although at least one sheet disapproved of mob ac- 
tion against antislavery people." The Missouri Republican and 
the Commercial Bulletin claimed that abolitionist emissaries were 
operating among the slaves in the St. Louis area, and the latter 
paper issued a warning to such agents.“ But heightened public 
sentiment led to more direct action. 

Public gatherings considered the state of affairs. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1835, a large meeting called by 100 citizens met at the 
courthouse in St. Louis with ex-mayor William L. Carr in the 
chair. A committee of nine was appointed to present resolu- 
tions at the next meeting. A committee of thirteen persons was 
to make a study of the free Negro problem and make recom- 
mendations.” At the next meeting the resolutions condemned 
the abolitionist activities throughout the nation. The chairman 
appointed a vigilance committee of seven from each city ward 
and the same number from each township in the county. This 
committee was to report to the authorities all persons suspected 
of preaching or of publishing abolitionist doctrines. If the 
officials failed to act, another gathering would be held to deal 
with the situation. A correspondence committee was appointed 
to maintain contact with other sections of the state which were 
threatened by abolitionists.“ There is no record of these com- 
mittees taking positive action, which proves that they were but 
a response to the excitement current in the nation and in the 
state in 1835. 


*American Antislavery Society, Second Annual Report, p.59. 

“St. Louis Daily Evening Herald, October 1, 19, 1835. 

“Ibid., August 21, 26, 27, September 14, 19, 29, 1835. 

“St. Louis Commercial Bulletin, October 21, 1835. 

“St. Louis Daily Evening Herald, October 26, 1835. 

“St. Louis Commercial Bulletin, October 28, 1835; St. Louis Daily Eve- 
ning Herald, October 29, 1835. 
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Another reflection of the public temper was the treatment 
accorded to Elijah P. Lovejoy, who established his St. Louis 
Observer in the city in November, 1833.“ His troubles were 
due to the excited state of the public mind, to his antislavery 
position, which was moderate at that time, and to his stand on 
religious issues. As time passed, his convictions on slavery 
began to change. In 1832 he had been converted to Presby- 
terianism at the First Church in St. Louis by Dr. David Nelson, 
later a well-known abolitionist.“ Early in 1833, before the es- 
tablishment of his paper in St. Louis, Lovejoy attended Prince- 
ton University, where he debated the slavery question with an 
abolitionist named Bradford. On this occasion Lovejoy op- 
posed abolition but a few weeks later, when he had returned 
to St. Louis and began publishing his paper, Lovejoy sent letters 
repeatedly to Bradford asking him to contribute to the Observer, 
thus indicating a change of heart on the slavery issue.“ 

Lovejoy was accused of sending abolitionist documents 
along with a box of Bibles which he shipped to Jefferson City. 
He denied that he was an abolitionist but said that he was an 
emancipationist and he explained that he had accidentally used 
a copy of the Emancipator as packing for the Bibles.“ He may 
have been truthful in his explanation but he inadvertently at 
least gave the public a glimpse of his reading materials. 

There was a continued protest against Lovejoy and his 
newspaper. At a meeting on December 5, 1835, presided over 
by Edward Dobyns, prominent St. Louisan, resolutions were 
offered which condemned the Observer's antislavery policy.” 


But a more serious incident was to arise in April, 1836, when 


a mulatto, McIntosh, was held for killing an officer who had 
arrested him. A mob took the accused from the jail and burned 
him at the stake. During the trial of the mob leaders, Judge 
Lawless handed down his decision in which he exonerated the 
ringleaders, explaining that they were seized with an “electrical 


“Joseph C. Lovejoy and Owen Lovejoy, Memoir of the Reverend Elijah 
P, Lovejoy (New York, Taylor, 1838), p.67. 

“St. Louis Observer, October 22, 1835. 

“New York Emancipator, November 23, 1837. 

“sPhiladelphia National Enquirer, November 24, 1837. This paper was 
edited by Benjamin Lundy. 

“St. Louis Observer, November 5, 1835. 

*Ibid., December 10, 1835. 
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frenzy” caused by the excitement due to the abolitionists and 
their operations. He cited Lovejoy and his Observer to illus- 
trate his contention.” 

In the summer of 1836, Lovejoy had gone to Pittsburgh 
where he attended the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church. He met a number of followers of Theodore Weld, 
and he was fully converted to their abolitionist views.” At this 
assembly Lovejoy became so incensed at the equivocating posi- 
tion of that body toward abolition petitions that he wrote the 
protest which the abolitionists sent to the Presbyterian church.” 
There can be little doubt that from this time on he was at heart 
a genuine abolitionist. 

The remainder of Lovejoy’s story is soon told. With his 
new zeal he returned to St. Louis, where he found the Lawless 
decision awaiting him ; this was more than he could endure. On 
July 21, 1836, he published a scathing denunciation of Lawless 
and his instructions to the jury.“ The effect of Lovejoy’s edi- 
torial was immediately apparent. That very night—July 21— 
a mob destroyed the office of the Observer and damaged the 
press.” Lovejoy moved the paper to Alton, Illinois, and there, 
on August 10, issued a small edition entitled Saint Louis Obser- 
ver—Extra.” On July 6, 1837, about a year after his departure 
from St. Louis, he was advocating the organization of an IIli- 
nois antislavery society, thus becoming a true abolitionist in deed 
as well as in thought.” In October, 1837, he preached at the 
Presbyterian Church in St. Charles, Missouri, but when a crowd 
gathered and warned him to leave, he thought it expedient to 
comply.” A month later when he was slain in Alton, the St. 
Louis Missourt Argus asserted that he had received his just 
deserts.” 

Lovejoy’s career in Missouri reveals the temper of the 
middle thirties—the extreme proslavery hate for things aboli- 

SSt. Louis Missouri Republican, May 26, 1836. 

Gilbert H. Barnes to the author, November 20, 1931. 

“Dictionary of American Biography, Dumas Malone, ed., XI, 434. 

“St, Louis Observer, July 21, 1836. 

St. Louis Missouri Republican, July 23, 1836. 
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“Lovejoy, Lovejoy, pp.214-216. 
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tion. Until the present time those who have studied and written 
about Lovejoy have asserted that he had antislavery tendencies 
while he was in Missouri but that he was not an abolitionist 
until after his departure to Illinois.” The writer of this article 
is convinced that Lovejoy was an abolitionist upon his return 
from the Presbyterian Assembly in July, 1836, and previous 
to his migration to Illinois. 


At the time when St. Louis was in the throes of excitement 
over abolition, the northeastern part of the state was witnessing 
a similar situation. Here was the nearest thing to a true aboli- 
tion movement that developed in Missouri. The abolitionists 
in that section had come from other states. The man who began 
this movement in Marion County—Dr. David Nelson—came 
from Kentucky in 1829 and settled thirteen miles northwest 
of Palmyra.” Nelson, a Presbyterian minister and a graduate 
of Washington College at Lexington, Kentucky, had spent some 
time at Centre College, where he developed an antislavery bias.” 
He was another of the circle of liberal Presbyterians which ex- 
tended from Pittsburgh in the East to St. Louis in the West 
and from the Western Reserve in the North to Centre College 
in the South.” It was among this group of Presbyterians that 
the early western abolition movement began. Theodore Weld 
and Elijah Lovejoy were also affiliated with this division of the 
Presbyterians. 


Indeed, there was some close relationship between Nelson, 
Lovejoy, and Weld. Early in 1832 the First Presbyterian 
Church in St. Louis held an important revival. The records 
at this church reveal that 126 new members were admitted in 
1832 in contrast to forty the previous year and fifty-four the 
following year.“ On February 9, 1832, Elijah Lovejoy pre- 
sented himself for membership.” An account in the antislavery 
Emancipator states that Lovejoy was converted in St. Louis by 


All standard accounts give this impression. 

“George A. Mahan, “David Nelson and Marion College,” Missouri His- 
torical Review, XXI (January, 1927), 185. 

®Gilbert H. Barnes to the author, November 20, 1931. 
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“Church Records and General Register (First Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis.) 

®Session Records (First Presbyterian Church, St. Louis), p.39. 
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Dr. David Nelson.” Weld was in St. Louis, probably early in 
March, 1832,” where he worked against slavery.” Out of these 
converging lines of evidence we have come to the tentative con- 
clusion that Nelson, Lovejoy, and Weld may have met at the 
First Presbyterian Church in St. Louis: Weld was already 
more interested in abolition than in religion. Neither Nelson 
nor Lovejoy were true abolitionists at this time but their pattern 
of thinking was receptive. Was it here that the master hand 
at abolition indoctrination, Theodore Weld, sowed the anti- 
slavery seed that later made both of these men abolitionists ?” 
If this conjectural thesis has some validity the meeting in St. 
Louis has great importance in the history of the abolition aspects 
of Missouri’s antislavery controversy. 

To return to the story of Dr. Nelson—this man was fully 
converted to the abolition doctrines of Theodore Weld when 
he heard the latter speak at the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in Pittsburgh in 1835.” On June 16 of that year the Agency 
Committee of the American Antislavery Society voted to rec- 
ommend that Rev. David Nelson of Missouri be appointed an 
agent for one year or more.” Nelson’s activities in northeast 
Missouri were not confined to abolition. He was the founder 
of Presbyterianism in that section of the state. On March 27, 
1831, he officiated at the organization of the Presbyterian 
Church in Palmyra.” He helped to establish Marion College, 
and in 1832 became its first president.” 

Because Marion College became the center of abolition ex- 
citement, its origin needs to be traced for an understanding of 
the entire situation. In the late 1820’s the reputed fertility 
of the soil turned the tide of immigration to Marion County. 
which was soon thickly settled by a population largely made up 
of Kentuckians. These people, having been accustomed to schools 

“New York Emancipator, November 23, 1837. 

“Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, 68. 

*]bid., Introduction, p.xxii. 
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and churches, cast about for means of an education. In the win- 
ter of 1830-1831, a few residents applied to the legislature for 
a college charter,“ which was granted on January 15, 1831." 
Dr. Nelson was the guiding spirit in this undertaking.” Rev. 
Cyrus Nichols was sent East to raise funds but he was not very 
successful.” In April, 1833, the trustees, Nelson, Dr. David 
Clark, and William Muldrow, borrowed $20,000 to purchase 
4,000 acres of land for the college. These three individuals then 
organized the Education Company of the West. During the 
winter of 1834-1835 the three trustees journeyed East, where 
they enlisted substantial support for the school. They decided 
next to add a theological department to the college.” Muldrow 
made several extended trips to the large cities of the East, where 
he was successful not only in obtaining funds but in securing 
faculty members. He induced Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely and Rev. 
James Gallaher to become instructors in the college and John 
McKee of Pittsburgh, a wealthy man, was persuaded to settle 
in Marion County as a patron of the new institution.” 

The school, operated on the manual labor plan, really con- 
sisted of two parts: the “Upper,” located six miles northwest 
of Palmyra, and the “Lower,” or preparatory institution, situ- 
ated fourteen miles southeast of the upper college” and about six 
miles from Palmyra. In an announcement by the trustees made 
in the fall of 1833, confidence was expressed that the college 
would operate by January 1, 1834." According to the catalogue 
issued in 1835, the students came from twelve states with Mis- 
souri having the largest number, followed by Pennsylvania and 
New York State.” 


The attraction of a college and the advertising given to the 
area by Muldrow and Ely resulted in a considerable migration 


“First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, 
Mo. (St. Louis, Treadway, 1835), p.19. 
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in 1836 from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other eastern states— 
the “Eastern run,” as it was called. Among the newcomers 
were antislavery people, some of whom were not unconditionally 
abolitionists but in reality, were “colonizationists,”” who believed 
in compensated emancipation if the owners insisted upon it and 
then the colonization of the slaves, thus freed, in Liberia. 


In the spring of 1836 abolition was much discussed in the 
vicinity of Marion College. Anti-abolition wrath was directed 
against Garrett and Williams, recent arrivals in the “Eastern 
run,” who had brought with them a box filled with abolition 
tracts.“ Finally an armed mob, which organized at Philadelphia. 
searched for the papers, found them at Williams’ house in Phil- 
adelphia, seized Garrett and Williams and two abolitionist stu- 
dents who had been heckling them at the college and, after lec- 
turing the two students, ordered Garrett and Williams to leave 
the state.” The mob went next to Palmyra, where the tracts 
were burned publicly.” As Garrett and Williams left the state 
a mob waylaid them but they escaped across the river to Quincy.” 
There can be no doubt that Garrett was a genuine abolitionist 
for the radically antislavery New York Evangelist spoke of him 
as a “familiar friend of ours.”™ 


Marion College, itself, was soon specifically involved. On 
May 21, 1836, shortly after the Garrett-Williams affair, a public 
meeting was held at which the part of Marion College in the abo- 
lition movement was discussed. Dr. Ely was summoned and 
questioned. He confessed that he was opposed to slavery but 
he disavowed any connection with abolition and claimed he 
owned a slave.” His conduct at the meeting was greeted with 
much contempt and chagrin by Eastern abolition sources. The 
New York Evangelist opened its columns to critics of Ely and 
the Emancipator denounced him as a traitor to freedom.” 


“History of Marion County, Missouri (St. Louis, Perkins, 1884), p.203. 

*“Tbid., p.204; Frank H. Sosey, “Palmyra and Its Historical Environ- 
ment,” Missouri Historical Review, XXIII (April, 1929), 363. 

St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 21, 1836. 

“History of Marion County, p.204. 

A. C. Garrett, May 21, 1836, to the Boston Liberator, July 9, 1836. 

New York Evangelist, June 18, 1836. 

American Antislavery Society, Fourth Annual Report, pp.80-81. 

“New York Emancipator, June 16, 1836. 
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Undoubtedly there had been genuine abolitionists at the 
school. A letter written from the college in January, 1835, to 
the Emancipator by a subscriber to that abolition sheet, speaks 
of the difficulties that beset those who attempted to establish a 
Sabbath school for Negroes in that community. Hardly had 
the project begun when two “patrollers” came to the school, 
cursed the teachers and uttered dire threats. The following 
Sunday these men accosted a slave girl enroute to the place of 
learning and beat her. Next, they went to Marion College but 
finding defenders there, left a warning of more serious things 
to follow. The writer of the account stated that several students 
were determined that these anti-abolitionists should never enter 
the college yard without a fight." The editor of the Emancipa- 
tor in commenting upon the affair, spoke of the abolitionist stu- 
dents at the college as “our Missouri Brethren.” 

In addition to some of the students, certain professors and 
others connected with Marion College were abolitionists. Dr. 
Nelson was one of these, as was Rev. Ely. In 1835 Job Halsey 
had joined the faculty." The same year he was appointed as 
an agent of the American Antislavery Society for work in Mis- 
souri,” an appointment repeated in 1836." In May, 1837, Hal- 
sey delivered personally several articles written by Dr. Nelson 
for the New York Evangelist.” The hostility aroused against 
Ely, Gallaher, and even the wealthy patron of the college, Mc- 
Kee, never abated. The promotional schemes of Muldrow and 
Gallaher were viewed as fundamentally an abolition movement.” 

The meeting of May 21, 1836, held at Palmyra to consider 
conditions at Marion College did not end the excitement over 
abolition in Marion County. The next day (Sunday) Dr. Nel- 
son preached at a camp ground about five miles from Marion 
College. During his sermon he read a paper given him by 
William Muldrow asking for donations to colonize free Negroes. 
As a result there was a disturbance in the audience, which re- 


“New York Emancipator, February 3, 1835. 

Ibid. 

*Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I. 202, note 2. 
“American Antislavery Society, Second Annual Report, pp.23-27. 
*American Antislavery Society, Third Annual Report, p.30. 
*New York Evangelist, July 8, 1837. 
“History of Marion County, pp.237-238. 
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sulted in a man being stabbed.” Soon thereafter Dr. Nelson was 
compelled to flee across the Mississippi to Quincy, where he be- 
came the head of Eel’s Institute, later Mission Institute.” In his 
new location he continued to operate against Missouri slavery. 
The American Antislavery Society claimed that Nelson while 
preaching in Illinois against human bondage made more converts 
to abolitionism in Missouri than ever before.” 


Dr. William S. Potts, a noted Presbyterian minister from 
St. Louis, became the president of Marion College in 1835; the 
faculty at the college later forbade abolitionist activities on the 
campus ; and the institution was never again directly implicated 
in the controversial question.” 


The disturbances in St. Louis in 1836 and the situation in 
northeast Missouri resulted in action by the state legislature. 
On February 1, 1837, a bill became law which provided punish- 
ment for any person who by writing or by speech incited slaves 
to insurrection. Upon the third offense such an offender would 
receive a life sentence.” 

Abolitionists outside Missouri also had militant designs on 
the slave system within the state. In 1838 Gamaliel Bailey, Jr., 
editor of the abolition Philanthropist at Cincinnati, sent a mes- 
sage to a convention of abolitionists in Wayne County, Indiana, 
in which he said that if there could be no antislavery organiza- 
tions in Kentucky, Virginia, or Missouri, they must be estab- 
lished along the boundary lines of those states.“ It is clear that 
such an attitude towards the bondage system encouraged the 
Underground Railroad, for most of its conductors were affiliated 
with an antislavery society. 

The Underground Railroad was an important aspect of 
Missouri's antislavery controversy. Since a detailed article on 
this subject appeared in the Missouri Historical Review, 
XXXVII (April, 1943), 271-285, the discussion here will be 

*St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 26, 1836; History of Marion 
County, pp.205-208. 
*American Antislavery Society, Fourth Annual Report, p.79; History 


of Marion County, p.208; Sosey, “Palmyra” Missouri Historical Review, 
XXIII, 374. 
American Antislavery Society, Fourth Annual Report, pp.81-82. 
Sampson, “Marion College,” Missouri Historical Review, XX, 487. 
Laws of Missouri, 9th General Assembly, Ist Sess., 1836-37, p.3. 
mCincinnati Philanthropist, September 25, 1838. 
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limited to the mere mention of the highlights of the secret move- 
ment. 

Although there were people in the state who promoted the 
Underground, not much evidence remains of their activities. 
However, there is some very definite proof of the extent and 
operations of the system along the Missouri borders in the 
neighboring states. The Railroad, in active operation in the 
1840's, really began in a small way some years earlier.“ As 
finally developed the Underground became a serious problem 
for the Missouri slave owner. 


Certain Underground operators should be definitely asso- 
ciated with Missouri history. Dr. David Nelson was a persist- 
ent operator on the Underground to Illinois." Moses Hunter, 
an abolitionist professor at Mission Institute near Quincy, was 
an untiring worker for the cause.” George W. Gale and Jona- 
than Blanchard of Knox College at Galesburg were lending their 
support to the Underground from Missouri. John Brown 
spirited many slaves out of Missouri into Kansas and Nebraska.” 


A few centers of Underground activity deserve mention. 
Tabor, Iowa, was said to have been more prominent in the traffic 
than Oberlin, Ohio.” Great numbers of slaves escaped from 
Missouri because of the Underground operators at Sparta, IIli- 
nois,” at Godfrey, at Quincy,” and at Galesburg.” 


4Sosey, “Palmyra,” Missouri Historical Review, XXIII, 364-366; His- 
tory of Lewis, Clark, Knox, and Scotland Counties (St. Louis, Goodspeed, 
1887), pp.62-63; St. Louis Commercial Bulletin, November 2, 1835. 

16Wilbur H. Siebert, Underground Railroad from: Slavery to Freedom 
(New York, Macmillan, 1898), pp.156-157. 

18Fastman Papers: Sketch of Moses Hunter (Manuscript in Chicago 
Historical Society Library). 

“Earnest Elmo Calkins, They Broke the Prairie (New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937), p.223; Charles C. Chapman, History of Knox County, Illinois 
(Chicago, Blakely, Brown, and Marsh, 1878), p.210. 

8Harrison A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865 (Baltimore, Hop- 
kins, 1914), p.204. 

10St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, March 3, 1860. 

20Personal interview with Jesse Lafferty of Sparta (now deceased). 
Lafferty had known many ex-slaves residing in Sparta; all agreed that 
many slaves from Missouri passed through Sparta enroute to freedom. 

141Personal interview with Miss Helen Hahn of Brighton, a newspaper 
reporter, who had worked extensively on this subject. 

mQuincy Whig (lll.), August 27, 1842, March 15, 1843, June 19, 1844. 

18Calkins, They Broke the Prairie, p.223; Chapman, History of Knox 
County, Illinois, p.210. 
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Some episodes relating to the Underground attracted na- 
tional attention. In 1841 the Thompson-Burr-Work incident 
aroused the interest of antislavery people throughout the coun- 
try,“ and it focused attention upon Marion College with its abo- 
lition tendencies.” John Brown’s raid into Missouri late in 
1858, when he abducted eleven slaves, was widely noted.™ 


Several religious groups were accused of persistent opera- 
tion of the Underground. The Quakers worked extensively 
along the Iowa border.” The ministers of the Methodist 
Church, North, were often accused of Underground activities.™ 
Certain Presbyterians like those at Marion College and the 
group at Sparta, Illinois, those at Quincy, and at Galesburg 
were undoubtedly promoters of the Underground lines. It is 
clear that the collective efforts of all of these individuals and 
groups constituted a grave threat to slave property in Missouri. 


One of the most interesting phases of the Missouri contro- 
versy over abolition is recorded by John F. Hume. In his book, 
The Abolitionists, Hume reveals many things concerning the 
abolitionist activities of his time. A lawyer from the North 
and an abolitionist himself, Hume settled in St. Louis shortly 
before the War between the States. In his spare time he wrote 
antislavery articles for the Missouri Democrat. These writings 
were collected and with funds provided by abolitionist sympa- 
thizers were published in pamphlet form under the title, Hints to- 
wards Emancipation in Missouri, and distributed throughout 
the state. During the war Hume became the political editor of 
the Missouri Democrat, taking at the same time an increasing 
interest in city, state, and national politics. 


14Palmyra Missouri Whig, July 17, 1841; Quincy Whig (Ill.), July 24, 
1841. 

“46Cincinnati Philanthropist, October 8, 1842. 

usHistory of Vernon County, Missouri (St. Louis, Brown, 1887), 
pp.224-230; Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Mis- 
sourt, 20th General Assembly, 1st Sess., 1858-1859, Appendix, p.79. 

utJacob Van Ek, “Underground Railroad in Iowa,” Palimpsest, II 
(May, 1921), 130; Louis Pelzer, “The Negro and Slavery in Early Iowa,” 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, II (October, 1904), 480. 

usHannibal Missouri Courier, March 2, 1854; St. Louis Daily Missouri 
Democrat, March 4, 1854; St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, March 16, 
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‘John F. Hume, The Abolitionists (New York, Putnam’s, 1905), pp.21, 
157-159. 
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According to Hume, immediately before the war with the 
South, an abolitionist group was formed in Missouri, which or- 
ganization continued its work throughout the long struggle. 
The group was headed by a committee of five men: B. Gratz 
Brown, Thomas C,. Fletcher, Benjamin R. Bonner, John F. 
Hume, and James Lindsay. Lindsay lived at Ironton, and be- 
cause of the long distance to St. Louis was compelled to with- 
draw from the committee since he was unable to attend the 
meetings. Hume contends that it was a disputed question 
whether Thomas Hart Benton had any part in abolitionist 
affairs, but some of his closest disciples were abolitionists; B. 
Gratz Brown, John How, the Blairs, the Filleys, and other in- 
fluential Missourians. Francis P. Blair, Jr., had been just as 
radically antislavery as any man in the state but he changed 
his course when a majority of his followers turned against him 
in his quarrel with Frémont.” 


During the first days of the war when all was chaos, the 
abolitionist group dwindled under the influence of the conserva- 
tive administration at Washington until there remained as active 
members only the committee of four men. They issued an 
appeal that was distributed over the state asking those in sympa- 
thy with the abolition cause to hold fast to their principles and 
not to relax in their fight against human bondage. The request 
received many encouraging responses. The result was that in 
Missouri a movement persisted which had the appearance of 
abolitionism although the abolitionists in the nation in 1860 had 
largely disappeared into the Republican party.“ The leaders 
of this group were in many cases the same men who led the 
Radical movement in the state, which reached a climax with the 
destruction of Missouri slavery on January 11, 1865, by action of 
a convention in St. Louis and by proclamation of Governor 
Thomas C. Fletcher,” once a member of the committee of four. 
It is not too much to say that the abolition influence which 
lingered in the state sparked the Radical movement which, ac- 


12] bid., pp.154-155, 188-189. 

1Jbid., John F. Hume to Mary Louise Dalton, May 19, 1906 (Manu- 
script, Missouri Historical Society Library, St. Louis, Missouri). 

w22Journal of the Missouri State Convention Held at the City of St. 
Louis, January 6 - April 10, 1865, pp.27-30. 
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cording to popular conception, originated in Missouri and became 
a national force at the close of the great war. 

As the War between the States approached, the attitude of 
many Missourians towards slavery underwent a marked change. 
Early in 1861 Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, a noted abolitionist, 
spoke at the Mercantile Library in St. Louis. He was greeted 
with cheers and with jeers but he captured his audience. The 
fact that a meeting in St. Louis gave this extreme antislavery man 
a hearing was heralded as the dawn of a new era. 


General John C. Frémont, stationed at St. Louis in charge 
of the Department of the West at the beginning of the Civil War, 
was radically antislavery™ and under the influence of abolition- 
ists. On August 30, 1861, he attempted by proclamation to free 
some of the Missouri slaves, only to have his gesture thwarted 
by President Lincoln.” On Frémont’s staff was Owen Love- 
joy, brother of Elijah Lovejoy and a noted Underground opera- 
tor. Two other staff officers were the abolitionists John A. Gur- 
ley, an Ohio congressman, and John P. C. Shanks of Indiana. 
Frémont’s wife, the former Jesse Benton, was also radically anti- 
slavery. Many of the German supporters of Frémont were abo- 
litionists in their thoughts and in their actions.” 


By 1863 the Missouri Radicals had divided into the more 
conservative Claybanks and the radical Charcoals. The latter 
on the first day of September held a Radical Emancipation Con- 
vention in Jefferson City.” A survey of the leading personnel 
reveals the presence there of men who had abolitionist tenden- 
cies: B. Gratz Brown, John F. Hume, and James Lindsay, 
together with a German majority whose leaders were Arnold 
Krekel of St. Charles and Emil Pretorius of St. Louis County.” 
The atmosphere of the gathering was charged with abolitionism. 
At a night session the audience applauded Elder Bratten, the 
“fighting parson of Chillicothe,” when he boasted of his abolition 

1%%Galusha Anderson, The Story of a Border City during the Civil War 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1908), pp.27-28. 

Ibid, p.279. 

8.8. War Dept., War of the Rebellion, Beries I, Vol. III, pp.466-467. 

Allan Nevins, Frémont, the West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York, 
Harper, 1928), II, 557, 562; Anderson, Story of a Border City, p.279. 
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exploits in north Missouri.” The next afternoon the convention 
sang with enthusiasm the song “John Brown.”™ 


Another incident shows the abolitionist leanings of the Mis- 
souri Radicals. On December 3, 1863, the American Anti- 
slavery Society met in Philadelphia to commemorate the third 
decade of its existence. The famous abolitionist, William Lloyd 
Garrison, presided. At the first session a letter was read, written 
by Missouri’s B. Gratz Brown to Garrison. The communica- 
tion stated that Brown would try to be at the anniversary meet- 
ing, and it commended the society for arousing the nation to rec- 
ognize the sin of slavery.™ 


An event of greater significance occurred the next year. On 
May 31, 1864, the Missouri Charcoals sent delegates to the na- 
tional Radical convention at Cleveland, which was to nominate 
Frémont for President.” Of the more than three hundred 
persons at that gathering, the largest representation was from 
Missouri. The most striking thing about the convention was 
the attendance there of veteran abolitionists such as Stephen 
Foster, William Goodell, and Parker Pillsbury.” With these 
stalwarts of the abolitionist movement the Missouri Radicals 
consorted with harmony. 


Hume’s contention that when the abolitionist movement in 
the nation had amalgamated with the new Republican party, 
the nearest approach to genuine abolitionism persisted in Mis- 
souri, may be correct. At least evidence has been presented 
that the abolition influence in Missouri was more important than 
has been generally thought.” Even the final act which extin- 
guished Missouri slavery was significant. On January 11, 1865, 
when the telegraph carried the report of the death of slavery in 
Missouri at the hands of the State Convention in St. Louis to 
the General Assembly at Jefferson City, that body appointed 


7 bid., pp.20-24. 

17 bid., p.40. 

41American Antislavery Society, Proceedings, 1863, pp.28-29. 
12St. Louis Daily Missouri Democrat, June 1, 4, 1864. 
w8Ibid., June 4, 1864. 
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three men to lead in singing “John Brown” with the assembly 
joining in the chorus.™ 

Missouri was never the scene of a great and overpowering 
abolitionist movement. But in the early period a few abolition- 
ists were operating within the state. Most of the difficulty came 
from the outside in the form of scattered abolition emissaries and 
operators of the Underground Railroad. A number of aboli- 
tionist figures of national stature spent some time within the 
state: Benjamin Lundy, Theodore Weld, Elijah Lovejoy, Da- 
vid Nelson, Joshua Giddings, and General Frémont. The final 
years of Missouri bondage saw something akin to original abo- 
litionism closely associated with one wing of the Missouri Radi- 
cals and so persistent that it was distinctly unique. 


1weAnderson, Story of a Border City, pp.347-348. 








THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF COLONEL 
BAZEL F. LAZEAR 


EDITED BY VIVIAN KIRKPATRICK MCLARTY* 


PART I 


The Civil War in Missouri, as seen through the eyes of an 
officer on the Union side, is vividly portrayed in this collection 
of letters written from different posts throughout the state by 
B. F. Lazear to his wife and children in Ashley, Pike County, 
Missouri. The letters not only give a first hand description of 
the stirring military events of the years 1861-1865 in Missouri 
but they also portray the loneliness of the husband and father 
who must be separated from his family, the tragedy of the deso- 
lated countryside and homeless women and children, and the 
economic upheaval which always accompanies war. 

During the spring and summer of 1861 an organization 
called the Home Guards, “half-soldier, half-civilian,” was formed 
in Missouri, which organization was outside of the governor’s 
control.’ Some of the units were merely local organizations 
which furnished their own arms and were formed for the pro- 
tection of their own homes. Others were enrolled under an 
order of June 11, 1861, authorizing General Nathaniel Lyon, 
commander of the Department of the West, to enlist in the 
United States service “such loyal citizens” as he might think 
proper to be armed by the United States but not to be paid “ex- 
cept when called into active service by the War Department.” 
This was the official beginning of the Home Guards. After 
Lyon’s death on August 10, 1861, General Frémont, his succes- 
sor, continued this same plan of organization. As to the number 
of men who responded to this call, the Missouri adjutant gen- 
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eral’s report of 1863 stated that 10,000 stand of arms had been 
given to Home Guards, which, in addition to those who had 
armed themselves, made up an organization of approximately 
15,000 men.‘ 

Bazel F. Lazear, the author of our letters and a resident of 
Ashley, Pike County, Missouri, was a captain of Co. B, Pike 
County Home Guards, when on July 24, 1861, a number of 
companies from Louisiana, Bowling Green, and Ashley went 
into encampment at Bowling Green for the purpose of drilling 
and forming a regiment. Having improved their military tac- 
tics sufficiently by drill they formed a regiment and elected as 
officers: George W. Anderson of Louisiana, colonel; B. F. 
Lazear of Ashley, lieutenant colonel; and J. D. Edwards of 
Bowling Green, major.” 

Col. Lazear’s first military encounter after this seems to 
have been on August 3 when messengers brought the news to 
Ashley that a small company of Union Home Guards had been 
surrounded on Brush Creek in Hartford Township by a band 
of guerrillas, and two guards, Mr. Butler and Mr. Alfred Oden, 
had been killed. Lazear immediately sent two of his men to 
ascertain the correctness of the report and when they failed to 
return in the expected time he sent to Bowling Green and Louisi- 
ana for assistance. At midnight Lazear and seventy-six men 
of his company set off in wagons furnished by patriotic citizens 
and reached Brown’s Creek, six or eight miles from Ashley, at 
9 A. M. where they were met by the Bowling Green and Louisi- 
ana companies. No trace of guerrillas was found and as the 
guards, Butler and Oden, were discovered to be alive, the pur- 
suit was given up. 

August 15 the regiment again met for drill at Bowling 
Green. “About the time that the ‘camp struck tent’ Col. Lazear 
was made the recipient of a beautiful bouquet of flowers from 
the loyal ladies of Pike. The presentation speech was made by 
Capt. T. E. Musick of Peno, while Judge Fagg made the re- 
sponse on behalf of the Colonel. The evenings were devoted 

‘U.S. Record and Pension Office, Missouri Troops, pp.146-147. Letter 
from Chester Harding, Jr., adjutant general, to Governor H. R. Gamble, 
January 1, 1862. 
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to stirring and patriotic speeches when the soldiers listened to 
D. P. Dyer, G. W. Anderson, John McCormick, and A. J. 
Read, the editor of the Louisiana Journal.” 


The latter part of August Col. Lazear with a force of 100 
infantry and fifty cavalry had encounters with guerrillas at Louis- 
ville (Lincoln County) and at Ashley.* 


About this time Governor Gamble, who had been elected by 
the State Convention as head of Missouri’s provisional govern- 
ment, felt that the time was ripe for the organization of a state 
force, so on August 24 he issued a proclamation calling for 42,000 
volunteers to be enrolled for six months in the state militia.’ 
Under authority of this order, Col. Thomas J. C. Fagg of Louisi- 
ana” organized several companies of Home Guards, made up al- 
most exclusively of citizens of Pike County, into the Fifth 
M.S.M. (Missouri State Militia) which was subject to the 
orders of the commander of the Department of Missouri of the 
United States Army but could not be taken out of the state. 
This regiment was under the immediate command of John 
Brooks Henderson” who held the office of brigadier general of 
state troops. John D. Edwards of Bowling Green was elected 
lieutenant colonel and Lazear major of the regiment.” 


‘Ibid., p.272. 

8Ibid., pp.274-275. 

°U.S. Record and Pension Office, Missouri Troops, p.18. 

wHistory of Pike County pp.685-686. Thomas James Clark Fagg was 
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publican candidate for governor in 1882 but.was defeated. In 1884 he 
was president of the Republican National Convention. See Shoemaker, 
op. cit., I, 940-941. 
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Since no provision was made by the Federal government 
to extend financial aid to Missouri troops, Governor Gamble on 
September 21, 1861, issued a proclamation calling upon the State 
Convention to meet in St. Louis October 10 for a third session 
in order to devise some method of raising money to provide for 
governmental expenses and to defray the cost of establishing and 
maintaining a military force.* On October 17 this convention 
passed a bill providing for “the Organization and Government of 
the Missouri State Militia” which organization was to be sup- 
ported by “defense warrants” and Union defense bonds.”™ 


Governor Gamble made a trip to Washington shortly after 
the adjournment of the convention for the purpose of effecting 
arrangements with the Federal government whereby that gov- 
ernment would stand the expense of putting the Missouri State 
Militia in the field since Missouri was in such a bad state finan- 
cially. General Orders, No. 96, War Department, Series of 
1861 issued from the Executive Mansion in Washington, No- 
vember 5, 1861, confirmed the agreement which was made with 
the Federal government to that effect.” The six months volun- 
teer militia were then, in January, 1862, ordered disbanded and 
February 5 Lazear was mustered out of Fagg’s regiment.” 


He was not long out of service, however, for on April. 12, 
1862, he was listed in the adjutant general’s report as a major 
of the 12th Missouri Cavalry M.S.M. and September 3 as lieu- 
tenant colonel of the same unit.” On February 4, 1863, the 12th 
Cavalry M.S.M. was broken up and Lieutenant Colonel Lazear 
was on April 7 transferred to the Ist Missouri Cav. M.S.M. 
which was under the District of St. Louis, Department of Mis- 
souri.” 


During these war years, as his letters reveal, Col. Lazear 
was kept busy breaking up guerrilla bands throughout Missouri. 


%Buel Leopard and Floyd C. Shoemaker, editors, The Messages and 
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Most of his time was occupied with small skirmishes but in the 
fall of 1863 he had two exciting experiences when he attacked 
Quantrill and later when he took part in the pursuit of Shelby. 
In the fall of 1864, also, he fought against Price in central and 
western Missouri. 

Letters which are in the possession of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri but which are not included in this article 
indicate that after Col. Lazear was mustered out of the service in 
1865, he served as a railway postal clerk and was appointed 
postmaster in Auxvasse in 1884 and 1889. He contributed 
material on the Shelby raid and Prices’s campaign which Wiley 
Britton used in his The Civil War on the Border. 

This collection of letters consisting of 165 items totaling 
400 pages, was purchased by the Society from the Hoosier Book- 
shop, Indianapolis, Indiana, from February to April, 1946. 


THE LETTERS 


Head Quarters 
October 21st, 1861 


Maj. B. F. Lazear Com’ding Camp Draper [Montgomery 
County | 


Dear Sir 


. . . The indications now are that these Rebels are power- 
less for any serious mischief at present—that all their hopes for 
the present are centered upon the success of Price’s army (a 
success that Price and his most intelligent followers now have 
evidentiy dispaired of) and about all we shall have to do this 
Fall is to prevent the gathering of companies—keep down local 
disturbances and by affording the necessary protection to local 
citizens preserve all the Union elements within our reach as 
well as invite back to our ranks the timid and ignorant men who 
would not have been connected with the rebellion but for their 
ignorance & cowardice. I am now more hopeful of affairs in 
this part of the State than I have been for the last three months. 
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Gen. Henderson arrived yesterday at noon bringing our 
clothing & Blankets together with a large addition to our stock 
of ammunition and shall probably get his consent to move out the 
balance of the Rgmt in a few days. We have no local news. 

The Camp continues very healthy let me hear from you 
frequently 

Edwards” has asked permission to join you at Wellsville” 
and it has been granted. He is very much exercised just at this 
time on the subject of buying Horses and assistance that you and 
your Camp can render him in that behalf I have no doubt will be 
highly appreciated by him. Remember me very kindly to Mr. 
Draper"—McCormick® & others. 

Very Truly Yours 


Thos. J. C. Fagg 
Col. Com’ding 


Camp Davidson 
Patterson Mo. Aug. 22"* 1862 


Dear Wife 


I received your kind letter of last Sunday and was glad to 
hear from you but sorry you are so unwell. Dear wife you 
must not grieve so much. Keep in good heart for I am satisfied 
that the worst is over in your section and you will soon have 


’Probably John D. Edwards of Bowling Green previously mentioned 
as lieutenant colonel of Fagg’s regiment. 

Wellsville was on the North Missouri Railroad which was very im- 
portant to the North in order to keep communications open to the Missouri 
River. About the last of October, 1861, a considerable body of secession- 
ists assembled in Callaway County, north of Fulton, under Colonel Jeff 
Jones. Col. John Brooks Henderson with 1,200 Pike County Home Guards, 
six months militia, marched across the country to attack Jones, but at 
Wellsville, Henderson halted and here ‘messages passed between him and 
Jones who had assembled 300 or 400 men at Brown's Spring. On October 
27 a treaty was made whereby General Henderson agreed not to invade 
Callaway County and Colonel Jones agreed*to disband his force. By this 
treaty Callaway County acquired the name of the “Kingdom of Callaway.” 
Ovid Bell, “Callaway County,” Chapter XII in Walter Williams, (ed.) 
A History of Northeast Missouri (Chicago, Lewis, 1913), I, 302-303. 

“A Mr. H. C. Draper was one of the first settlers of Ashley. He en- 
gaged in merchandising. 

Probably John McCormick mentioned earlier. McCormick and Hes- 
ser had a store at Ashley. 
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better times. As to us down here we are more quiet now. But 
we will have trouble after awhile if the Rebels can get arms. 
That is the reason we are not molested now. They have no 
arms. They are all below on the Missouri and Arkansas line. 
We are going to leave here today to go below to see if we cant 
catch a band of horse thieves that infest the county in below 
and you must make your mind easy about me for if anything 
happens to me I will let you know. A good many of our men 
are sick but nothing serious. I think the most of it is brot on 
by eating melons, peaches, and green corn. When I get back 
to Greenville I will have four companies to start out with but 
will not have over 275 men owing to so many being not fit for 
duty ». . Hope this will find you all well and the Secesh run 
off. I must close for everything is in bustle getting ready for 
march... 
Your loving husband as ever. 
B. F. Lazear 


Headquarters M.S.M. 
Dallas Bolinger Co. Mo. Aug. 26, 1862 
Dear Wife 


I take up my pen to drop you a few lines to let you know 
I am yet in the land of the living. We had a hard fight last 
Sunday evening” and the Rebels forced us back for over half 


“The battle of Crooked Creek five miles southeast of Dallas. Lazear’s 
report of the battle, dated August 29, 1862 is given in a letter from him 
to Lieut. H. A. Gleim in U.S. War Dept., The War of the Rebellion, Series I, 
Vol. XIII, 258-259 as follows: “Sir: . . . In accordance with orders from 
Lieutenant Colonel Simpson, we broke camp at Patterson on Friday, 22d 
inst., and marched to Greenville, where I was joined by Company E, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 268 men of the First Battalion, 12th Reg. Cav. 
> 

“Sunday morning, 24th inst., sent out scouts. At 12 m. messenger 
reported Jeffers’ camp on Crooked Creek. Went out with 110 men, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 130 . . . Proceeded down Crooked Creek some two 
miles when Captain Leeper, whose company was in advance, came sud- 
denly upon the enemy, strongly posted behind a corn-field fence. Capt. 
Leeper’s horse was shot under him when his company wheeled without 
firing a gun, and came rushing back through the lines of Company A 
throwing them into confusion . . . creating a panic among the men 

. « Our men kept up a fire falling back all the time, and it was impos- 
sible to get them in line until we had fallen back some half a mile . 
“This morning Companies E and F left for Fredericktown. 


B. F. Lazear” 
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Union Soldiers Pillaging Near Bessyville, Bollinger County, Missouri 
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a mile when I got a few men in behind a picket fence and drove 
them back but could not follow them. However we found yes- 
terday morning that they never stoped from there leaving some 
of their camp equipment Bacon &c four horses. The report 
is they had from two to eight hundred men and that their loss 
was heavy some say from twenty to forty killed & wounded. We 
lost three killed eight wounded two missing & twenty horses 
killed & wounded. Me nor Button did not receive a scratch. 
How we escaped I do not know but I suppose luck was on our 
side. We are now ordered back to Patterson again. What 
it means I do not know as we are needed more here than any 
other place I know .. . 
Your loving husband 


B. F. Lazear 


Near Patterson Mo. Aug. 31, 1862 
Dear Wife 


. I can hardly realize that summer is gone but so it is 
and the prospect for peace for our unfortunate country seems 
as distant as ever. It is terrible to think of the times here. 
Nearly one third or more of the men who enrolled themselves 
as militia here are gone to Dixie. We have had no fight since 
last Sunday but would have had if we had not been ordered back 
here. I cannot tell why we were ordered back but report says 
there is large bodies of Rebels west or rather south west of us. 
We have today built a fortification and if they do not bring 
artillery which I don’t think they have I am not atraid of a 
thousand of them altho I have but little over one hundred men 
owing to discharges and the other two companies being sent 
to Fredericktown. We have a strong fortification and they 
cant hurt us much and we all say to them come if they want 
sas 

Are you getting ready to come down here this fall. I want 
you to get ready and if not before I will as soon as I know 
where I am going to winter send for you. I think Nercy and 
Marshal had better stay there and go to school but you can tell 
best as to that. Give my respects to all enquiring friends and 
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my love to all of you and tell Wells, Ally & Harmon to be good 
children and kiss them for me and I hope Marshal & Nercy 
are better to you and to you dear Wife after what the rest get I 
send all the rest of my love and kisses. Write often. 


Your loving husband B. F. Lazear 


Greenville™ Oct. 1°* 1862 
Dear Wife 


I have but very little to write about as we get but 
little news here we seeming to be shut out from the rest of the 
world. From all accounts there seems to be considerable rebels 
below us but they seem to be content to stay there or at least 
make no move this way. My own opinion is that they intend 
to go farther west to opperate against Schofield® but some think 
they intend coming here and among that number is Col. Boyd” 
who is in command here for he had a terible scare a few nights 
ago and kept us under arms all night and the alarm was occa- 
sioned by his sending out a patroll in such a way that they came 
on to our own pickets and got to firing at each other. One of 
the men was wounded and two horses. I am afraid he had a 
little too much steam on hand. We will leave here soon when 
I will have command of the place. And General Davidson” 
telegraphed to me the other day that he was sending me a large 


“U.S. War Dept., The War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XIII, 689 
gives a letter from Brig. Gen. John W. Davidson to Lazear, dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1862, placing him in command of all troops at Greenville and warn- 
ing him to be vigilant. 

*Brig. Gen. John McAllister Schofield. On June 5, 1862, Missouri (ex- 
cept three southeastern counties) was erected into the District of Missouri 
and placed under Schofield. See Ibid., p.9. 

*Colonel Sempronius H. Boyd was born near Nashville, Tenn., May 
28, 1828. In 1840 he moved to Springfield, Missouri, in 1849 he joined 
the gold rush to California, and in 1854 he returned to Springfield where 
he became mayor in 1856. During the Civil War he raised the Twenty- 
fourth Missouri Infantry and served as colonel until his election to Con- 
gress in 1864. He was again elected to Congress in 1868, serving one 
term and in 1890 he was appointed minister resident and consul general 
to Siam. He died in Springfield in 1894. See Floyd C. Shoemaker, op. cit., 
I, 937. 

"Brig. Gen. John W. Davidson assumed on August 7, 1862, command 
of the St. Louis Division of Missouri. See U.S. War Dept., The War of 
the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XIII, 546. 
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force of cavalry and artilery but I cannot say how much for 
fear the Rebels might get hold of this. They made a large haul 
of goods when they got Bloomfield [Stoddard County] and all 
by the treachery or drunkenness of our men. The way they 
done was this Jeffries [William L. Jeffers]” and about twenty 
men rode into town and represented themselves as enrolled ma- 
litia and rode up to the sergeant who had the brass twenty four 
pounder and told them to come along with him and he would 
show them the dam’d rebels. They moved a short distance when 
he pointed to some men and told them to fire on them but the 
sergeant knowing they were our own men refused to fire when 
Jeffries shot him down. They then killed six others that were 
with the gun. In the meantime the commander of the fort re- 
fused to let a company of enrolled militia make any attempt to 
retake the piece and they went off with it that night. Jeffries 
sent in word that if they did not leave he would turn the canon 
on them but he only had three loads yet. Not withstanding 
our commander had one canon left and a plenty of amunition 
and some two hundred & fifty men he the next evening com- 
menced retreating leaving clothes enough for a Regiment of 
men, a large lot of arms, amunition, Quarter Master’s and 
Comisary stores there for the rebels and the worst of all he 
loaded them wagons up with niggers and halled them all the way 
to this place. He started with the canon he left and only brot 
it a short distance when the horses gave out, and he could not 
take the horses and put to it that were halling the niggers. So 
there he left that and now Jeffries has both canon, clothing, arms, 
amunition & everything except about fifty sabres they had not 
taken away when Boyd drove them out of the town. It was one 
of the most disgraceful things that has happened since the war 
began. They ought to be made to eat niger meat as long as they 
live. The commander was Capt Hide of the 1°* Wisconsin 
Cavalry. Col. Boyd has him and several others under arrest 
and I hope to god that he at least will be shot. I hate them 


%A Confederate colonel who had seen service in the Mexican War. He 
was after the war a resident of Dexter, Missouri. See History of South- 
east Missouri, 1888 (Chicago, Goodspeed, 1888), p.502. 
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.getting the clothing most of all for now we cannot tell them from 
our own men. We have a good deal of sickness among our men 
but mostly chills .. . 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jackson Nov. 25" 1862 
Dear Wife 


. . . Dr. Mathews has been ordered to the Cape to age 
charge of the Hospital there. 

I wish I could be sent there or some where else. Well ‘ 
wish I had some of that sausage meat and as to my boy—cant 
you put him in a letter and send him and that sassy girl down 
tome. Well then I want to see that bad boy to and you. Well 
I guess I may as well say all of you for I want to see all, one 
as bad as another and it is hard to say which I want to see 
the worst but I ought not to want to see them bad children 
but I cant help it and hope they are not so bad now. You say 
how can I stay away so long. I can tell you if I could stay at 
home I would do so but the reason I cant is this. In the first 
it is a duty I owe to my country and to my children to do what 
I can to preserve this government as I shudder to think what 
is ahead for them if this government should be overthrown. 
Second I do not know what I would do at home to make a living 
times are so hard and last tho not least ambition has something 
to do with it as I want to show some of them scoundrels who 
aided in driving me here that I am not beholding to them all 
tho I think I have done as much for Pike Co. in this war as 
any other one man in it except J. B. Henderson and probably 
as much as him” and you know I want them Eagles too. I send 


As to Lazear’s success as an officer note the report of Brig. Gen. 
John M. Schofield, U.S. Army of Operations in Missouri and Northwest 
Arkansas, April 10-Nov. 21, 1862 in which he says “In closing this part 
of my report I desire to express my obligation to the principal officers 
who aided me in the difficult task of restoring peace to Missouri [he names 
several others] and Major Lazear.” See U.S. War Dept., The War of the 
Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XIII, 7. Also the report of Brig. Gen. John W. 
Davidson on October 24, 1862: “Major: I have the honor to report to 
the general the complete success of the cavalry expedition ordered by me 
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you a five dollar bond of Arkansas which I got out of some letters 
I captured in Pocahontas to keep as a memento of Dixie. If 
you conclude to come down come soon and if you dont write as 
usual. If you come here I could easily get you a nigger as the 
camp is getting full of them. Col. thinks more of them than 
he does white folks . . . Cold and windy to night but I have a 
good straw bed and lots of blankets. Dont you want some and 
how many. 

Your loving husband 

B. F. Lazear 


Jackson Dec. 7“ 1862 
My Dear Wife 


. . « Oh but I would like to spend Christmas with you and 
my dear pets and feed them on candy and hear Harmon shoot 
his crackers . . . By the time you get this you will hear some 
glorious news from the South but I dread to hear of a battle in 
Virginia for I am afraid we will be whipped there again. If so 
I suppose they will call on little Mac” again to gather up the 
remnants of our army and save Washington again .. . 

I am sorry you are going to loose your apples. Could you 
not have had them made into cider. As to Greenbacks getting 
worth nothing and flour getting so high, that sounds like Rebels 
talk but you need not be uneasy as you can buy what you need 
with them if it is at a big price. Tell Acheltree if he says any 
more about money that if ever the paymaster comes around you 
will pay him some. I have had no pay now for four months .. . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


from Patterson, under Lazear, against Boone. Boone had 450 well- 
mounted well-armed men this side of Van Buren. Lazear attacked him 
on the evening of the 22d inst., drove him from his camp and through 
Van Buren with loss. Our loss, so far known, only 1 killed. Lazear is 
in pursuit . . . .” Ibid., p.337. 

Four days later on October 28, Davidson wrote Colonel Boyd at Pat- 
terson: “You had better now recall Lazear, or his cavalry will be used 
up, when we have something more important ahead than hunting bush- 
whackers .. . I thank you and Lazear both for your great success 

. .” Ibid., p.767. 


General George B. McClellan stopped Lee’s northern invasion at 
Antietam September 16-17. 
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Jackson Mo. Dec. 25“ 1862 
Dear Children 


As this is Christmas morning, I write you a few lines. 
Mother & the children are not very well. They have had bad 
colds. I am well. We have a very dry Christmas here so far 
but I expect that all the soldiers will be drunk before night. I 
filled the childrens stockings with candy & nuts but Harmon 
waked up and caught me at it so now he knows who old Chris 
is. I hope you are well and will have a good Christmas and you 
must be good children and mind what Mr. and Mrs. Purse” 
says to you. We have not heard from you since Mother left. 
She is uneasy about Nercy but if she is not well I know Mrs. 
Purse will not let her go to school and you Marshal must notice 
the things about the house and keep the fence up good so the 
things will not get in and eat up the trees and you must not run 
about town too much and study your lessons good . . . 


Your loving father 
B. F. Lazear 


Jackson Mo., Jan 22" 1863 
Dear Children 


Marshals letter of the 11" has come to hand and was glad 
to hear you are well. We are all getting along very well ex- 
cept bad colds. Harmon has a very bad cold. There is a 
good deal of Smallpox down here and I have vaxinated all the 
children and they are over it. Yesterday I vaxinated mother 
and she like to fainted. If there is any talk of the Smallpox 
up with you you must get vaxinated. I have no news to write 
you. Everything quiet down here and that fight you heard we 
had down here has not come off yet. As soon as the paymaster 
comes around I will send you some money and send Mrs. Purse 


‘Evidently Mrs. Lazear and the younger children had joined Colonel 
Lazear at his camp for a visit. A Mr. S. N. Purse was an early settler in 
Ashley, Missouri. He ran a machine shop and made and sold carding 
machines, and also manufactured the Manny reaper and mower. See 
History of Pike County, p.818. 
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some for your boarding. Notice the things about the house and 
keep the fence up good. Give my respects to all and we all send 
our love to you and be good children. , 


Your Father 
B. F. Lazear 


Headquarters 1** Cav. M.S. M. 
Harrisonville [Cass County] Mo. April 22" 1863 
Dear Wife 


I arrived at this place last Fryday all right side up except 
the sun burnt my face into a scab where ever it was not covered 
by my beard. We had a few very hot days but for several days 
now it has been very cool. What men I have seen of the Regt. 
are very fine looking men and I expect when we get recruited up 
we will have as fine a regiment as there is in the State service. 
We have now eleven co. one of them an artillery co. and the 12™ 
co. is being raised. There is four companies here two at Pleas- 
ant Hill [Cass County] & two at Pink Hill in Jackson Co. two 
at Lexington and one at Cedalia. The Head Quarters of the 
Regiment is at this place and you will direct your letters here 
while we remain here. This is one of the most beautiful coun- 
tries I ever saw but nearly every body has left it. There is 
some scattering thieves and Bushwhackers here killing and steal- 
ing where ever they can and it is all most impossible to get hold 
of them. 


Guitars” Regt. came into Jefferson City before I left and I 
saw all the boys... 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Brig. Gen. Odon Guitar of Boone County in command of the Ninth 
Cavalry, M.S.M. 
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Head Quarters 1** Cav. M.S. M. 


Dear Wife 


see. There is a good deal of Smallpox here . . . 


Your loving husband 


B. F. Lazear 








*Probably Col. James McFerran of the First Mo. Cav. M.S.M. 


Harrisonville Mo. April 29" 1863 


. I am very tired and lonesome here. I have so little 
to do. The time seems to pass very slow. You being with me 
last winter has spoiled me. It seems like I can hardly get along 
without you. Cant you get some good woman to come and stay 
with the children and keep house for you. Then you could 
come and stay with me. If I was in active service I could get 
along but doing nothing this way I do not know how to put the 
time in without I go and see some of the ladies and there is no 
good looking ones here that I have seen yet. I would not be 
surprised if we were to move from here soon to Independence 
or Kansas City in Jackson County soon. There are a few 
Bushwhackers here but they dont seem to molest anyone only 
make the people feed them. There is a class of men here tho 
that are keeping up more disturbance than the rebels. 
are thieves and murderers and claim to be Union men and any 
man who does not agree with them they call them Rebels. 
is why they do not like this Regt. because they are opposed to 
all such acts and think a nigger aint any better than a white 
man yet. I get a long very well with the officers and men. 
see that the Saint Louis Democrats is hard after our Col.” but 
as I know nothing about him I am like the boy I have nothing to 
say. There are but very few people left in this county and a 
great many still leaving. It is a pity such a fine county as this 
to be laid waste by thieves and cut throats . . . The prairies are 
quite green and a good prospect for fruit. There are a good 
many very fine orchards out here a thing I did not expect to 
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Head Quarters 1** Cav. M. S. M. 
Warrensburg Mo. May 13” 1863 


Dear Wife 


I arrived at this place yesterday and received your letter of 
April 19™ the first and only letter since I left home . . . This 
has been a very fine town before the war but now it is the dirtiest 
filthiest place I ever saw. We will either have to clean it up or 
leave it as we will all die. When I wrote you last I was very 
anxious for you to come and see me but you need not come now 
for I had dinner yesterday with a dozen of the prettiest girls in 
the town and that aint all. I have had turned over to me a 
splendid Piano and it is at the house where I board and one of 
them plays very fine but she aint my choice all tho she is very 
pretty but there is a nice young widow here that was at the 
dinner yesterday who I expect will steal your old man so you 
need not come. But speaking about towns Independence in 
Jackson county is one of the prettiest towns I ever saw and 
this is the finest county up here I have ever seen in Mo. but 
it is a waste now but few people living here and full one third 
of the houses burnt and I would not be surprised if by fall they 
would not all be burnt and the country entirely desolated . . . 





Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg. May 17" 1863 
Dear Wife 


. . . Yours of 3" has been recd and I am surprised that 
such a state of affairs are existing there as you say as I have 
not saw anything in the papers concerning the troubles there but 
if it is as you say I hope they will exterminate them and be done 
with it. I am like you I wish I was stationed there but I suppose 
it cannot be and if you were in Illinois I am afraid there will be 
as much trouble there as in Mo. before long. I am having a 
very pleasant time here. There is not much to do and I have 
a very nice room for an office with a good bed in it and where I 
board is a very nice place good Union. The mans wife is a 
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very pleasant nice woman. She has a daughter about the age of 
Nercy a very pretty modest little girl. She plays the Piano 
tolerable well and plays for me every day at dinner & supper. 
Taking it all together it is the easiest soldiering I have done . . . 
On the way from Independence to Harrisonville I passed the 
battle ground of Lone Jack.“ There was forty six of our men 
killed on the ground and all buried in one long grave and this 
spring it has been rounded up and nicely soded over. The rebels 
had sixty eight killed on the ground. They are buried at the 
same place but in a number of graves. Some in one and some 
two & three together . . . As usual I stand very well here 
with the rebel ladies but I am afraid it wont last long for next 
week I am going to arrest about twenty by order of Gen. Loan” 


and then I expect they will give me the devil . . . I see the 
papers this morning say that General Curtis” is to be removed 
and Schofield is to take his place. I hope this is so . . . Must 


close. Have nothing new except the infernal thieves keep us 


*“This battle took place August 16, 1862, when the Confederates, 3,000 
strong, under Coffee, Hunter, Tracy, Jackman, and Cockrell attacked Maj. 
Emory S. Foster in command of 800 State Militia at Lone Jack in Jack- 
son County. The losses were fifty killed and 100 wounded on each side. 
See Shoemaker, op. cit., I, 858. 

*Brig. Gen. Ben Loan was born in Hardinsburg, Kentucky, in 1819. 
In 1838 he moved to St. Joseph, Missouri where he was admitted to the 
bar. He served three terms in Congress. He died at St. Joseph in 1881. 
In September, 1862, he was put in command of the District of Central 
Missouri and was relieved on June 9, 1863, by Brig. Gen. Egbert B. Brown. 
See Shoemaker, op. cit., p.938 and U.S. War Dept., The War of the Rebel- 
lion, Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, 315. 


*%Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis was in command of the Department of 
Missouri but on May 13, 1863, was relieved by Brig. Gen. Schofield. See 
U.S. War Dept., The War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, 
277. A letter explaining this move follows: 


“General John W. Scnofield 

“My Dear Sir; Having relieved General Curtis and assigned you to the 
command of the Department of the Missouri, I think it may be of some 
advantage for me to state to you why I did it. I did not relieve Gen. 
Curtis because of any full conviction that he had done wrong by commis- 
sion or omission. I did it because of a conviction in my mind that the 
Union men of Missouri, constituting when united, a vast majority of the 
whole people, have entered into a pestilent factional quarrel among them- 
selves, General Curtis, perhaps not of choice, being the head of one faction, 
and Governor Gamble of the other . . . I felt it my duty to break it up 
somehow, and, as I could not remove Governor Gamble, I had to remove 
General Curtis .. . 

“Yours truly 
A. Lincoln.” 

Ibid., p.293. 
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running all the time . . . Last night and this morning every 
body from the country came running in reporting Bushwhack- 
ers. As soon as they saw our men they broke and did not stop 
to see who they were. There is a terible state of affairs here the 
more I see of it the more complicated it seems. If I had nothing 
but Bushwhackers to contend with I could get along but there is 
a lot of thieving Union men here who are more trouble than the 
rebels . 

Your loving husband 

B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg, May 27,63 
Dear Wife 


. I suppose you have received all my letters . . . de- 
scribing . . . what a good time I am having. But my good 
time is more talk than anything else for if ever a poor devil 
had a hard time of it here I am having it with the few Bush- 
whackers and the large number of thieves and a divided Union 
party. I have a hard row to hoe in fact I begin to think there 
is no party here that can claim to be the genuine Union party. 
And to make the matter worse I now have two very pretty rebel 
girls on my hands as prisoners and what the devil to do with 
them I dont know, as I dont like to put them in the guard 
house . . . Our men in Henry County & Saint Clair are 
having skirmishes all most every day with the Rebels and I 
wish I was there where I could have something more to do than 
to arrest women and thieves. I see by the papers that Smart” 
and Morsey™ have both resigned . . . I think the whole thing 
at Patterson and the Cape was a disgrace to our arms as all 
that force ought to have been captured . . . There seems to 


Colonel Edwin Smart was commanding at Patterson, Missouri at 
this time. A letter of April 20 from John F. Tyler, Colonel Commanding 
Pilot Knob, to General Davidson at St. Louis says that Smart had fallen 
back to Stony Battery and was fighting like a hero. He wanted assist- 
ance. The rebels under Marmaduke were fighting with 4,000 men and 
artillery, while Smart had only about 300. See U.S. War Dept., The War 
of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, 231. Smart was driven back 
toward Ironton. See History of Southeast Missouri, p.502. 

Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Morsey of the Third M.S.M. (nine 
companies) stationed at Pilot Knob. 
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be a very bad state of affairs in Pike now and I cant imagine 
what has come over the Union men of that county that they 
allow them scoundrels to do as they please. Oh but I do 
wish I was there. I'll bet my head that I could clear the county 
of them. I am expecting every paper I get to hear of you all 
being robed but tell the boys all and Mack to fight them to 
the last and never give up. Tell Mack that I wished I had 
him out here to take charge of these Rebel women prisoners 
for I know I could trust him with them and tell him if he lets 
the Rebels come in and rob me of what little I have without a 
fight that I will Jay hawk him when I come home. If there is 
still danger of their coming in you had better let him take all 
your arms and what whatever else they would likely take, and 
keep them in his store building as there will be no force come in 
there that can take that building with a few men in it and as we 
have not got much I dont want to loose what we have . . . 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg, Mo. June 2/63 
Dear Wife 
... 1... have been ordered away from here and to 
Lexington to the command there and would have went to day 
had this morning been a very rainy morning but will go in the 
morning so after you secure this you can direct your letters 
there as there will be the Head Quarters of our Regt. 
Four of our companies will be.there. The Paymaster has not 
got here yet but I expect we will meet him at Lexington. I will 
send you five dollars in this. I would send more but if it goes 
safe it will do you for pocket money until I send you more and 
if it dont go it will be enough to loose. I am getting along very 
well with the regiment and seem to be very well thot of alltho 
I have been very tight on them as there is not much discipline 
among the men. And a few of the officers are not much ac- 
count but the most of them are very good men . . . 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND UNDER FRANCE, 
SPAIN, AND UNITED STATES 


EDITED BY ADA PARIS KLEIN’ 


French and Spanish Land Policy 
The Spanish Land-Grant Claims 
The General Land Policy of the United States 


“The process by which the 43,985,280 acres of land now 
comprised in Missouri’s area were transferred from public to 
private ownership represents an interesting phase in the State’s 
history . . . It is a story of the benevolent policies of three 
governments—France, Spain, and the United States.” 

The Louisiana territory, out of which the state of Missouri 
was later created, belonged to France until 1762 when, by the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau, it was ceded to Spain. The latter coun- 
try remained in possession of the territory legally until 1800 
when she retroceded it to France but actually it was not until 
November 30, 1803, that she relinquished possession, shortly 
after France had sold the territory to the United States. These 
successive changes of ownership, land policies, and authorities 
for land grants led to a great deal of confusion and litigation 
to which the United States fell heir in 1803 and which were not 
finally settled for a great many years. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH LAND POLICY 


“Neither the French nor the Spanish government sold any 
portion of the royal domain in Upper Louisiana. No instance 
of such a sale can be found. Under the French Government 
grants of land were made by the Governor and Ordonnateur ; 


1ADA PARIS KLEIN, a native of Connecticut, received her B.S. degree from 
New Haven State Teachers College and her M.A. from Columbia Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mrs. Klein taught for three years in the 
public schools of Stamford, Connecticut. She was employed as a re- 
search associate in the State Historical Society of Missouri at the time of 
writing this article. 

“Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts 
and People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 194. 
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but when O’Reilly took possession of the colony [1770], he re- 
ommended to the King of Spain that the Governor alone be 
authorized to make such grants, in other words, be vested with 
the powers of the Royal Intendants as exercised in the other 
possessions of Spain. His suggestion was approved. As such 
Intendant, O’Reilly published his ordinances in 1770. So also 
Gayoso published his ordinances in 1798. These ordinances ex- 
pressly provided for donations of land to actual settlers coming 
into the province and desiring to ‘establish’ themselves and not 
for the sale thereof . . . The first sale of land by the sovereign 
of the soil in upper Louisiana was made by the United States.” 
Gayoso also regulated who should get the land. “ ‘To every 
new settler answering the foregoing description and married, 
there shall be granted two hundred arpens of land. Fifty ar- 
pens shall be added for every child he shall bring with him, and 
in addition, twenty arpens for every negro that he shall bring.’ 


“These regulations also provided that no land should be 
granted to unmarried strangers, not farmers, and without prop- 
erty in negroes, or merchandize money, until they had resided 
in the province four years, and conducted themselves ‘well, in 
some honest and useful occupation,’ but artisans were fully pro- 
tected and after having resided in the country three years could 
apply for land.”* 


“The liberality of the Spanish government in donating land 
to actual settlers stands in striking contrast with the illiberal 
policy of the United States at that period. The pioneer settling 
in the Spanish Dominions in upper Louisiana was not expected 
to pay for land on which he estabilshed his home. The hard- 
ship, the danger, the isolation from all the comforts of civiliza- 
tion seem to have been fully appreciated by the Spanish govern- 
ment. It was thought unjust that in addition to opening a path 
in the wilderness and with untold perils and self sacrifice laying 
the foundation of civilized order, the settlers should also pay 
the government for the land so settled, or should even pay taxes 
on the same.’ 


‘Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago, Donnelley, 1908), II, 
214-216. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

‘Houck, History of Missouri, II, 224. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. 
Giboney Houck.) 
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Amos Stoddard, first civil commandant of Upper Louisiana 
for the United States, found, when he took over in 1804, that 
the ancient archives of the French had been lost or removed. 
Therefore, there was no satisfactory information as to land con- 
cessions or the authority under which they. were granted. As 
late as 1833 the second board of United States land commis- 
sioners, meeting in St. Louis, likewise failed to find any source 
of authority for the grants or concessions made by the French. 
The board, in its report to Congress, dated November 27, 1833, 
at St. Louis, observed that the lieutenant governor and the other 
sub-delegates in Upper Louisiana almost universally exercised 
the right to grant concessions. The following is an excerpt from 
this report: 


“e 


. It is a fact worthy of notice, that all the Lieutenant 
Governors in Upper Louisiana, from the first to the last, exer- 
cised this power of making grants, varying in the number of 
arpens, according to the prayer of the petitioner, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Every grant, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, made by the French authorities prior to the 
treaty of Fontainbleau in 1762, by which Spain acquired posses- 
sion of Louisiana, and indeed all such as were made prior to 
the year 1767, the time when Spain was put in possession of the 
country, were subsequently recognised by the Spanish authori- 
ties. The right to make such grants by the French authorities 
was never questioned. From that period to the date of the pur- 
chase of the country by the American Government, there was 
a continual and uninterrupted exercise of the granting of lands 
by Lieutenant Governors and Subdelegates, and no complaint 
was ever uttered by the French or Spanish Government for this 
use of authority . . . It would be an unreasonable inference 
to be deduced from these facts that, because the sovereign has 
nowhere given his express assent to such proceedings, they were 
therefore illegal and void.’” 


Stoddard described the tenure of land and land titles in 
these words: “The settlers in Louisiana held their lands, both 


5United States General Land Office, Private Land Claims in Missouri 
. . « pp.b, 6. (Washington, 1835) (U.S. Congress, Ist. Sess., 1835-1836 
Doc. No. 59.) 
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under the French and Spanish governments, by allodial tenures. 
This country was originally discovered and settled from Canada, 
where feudal tenures and a noblesse existed ; and the liberality of 
Louis XIV, in whose reign Louisiana was first settled, must be 
ascribed to the peculiar situation of his affairs ; the wars in which 
he was engaged left him no resources to assist the colonists, and 
he therefore resorted to favorable conditions as the best means 
of preserving his acquisitions in the new world. In the two 
successive grants he made of the colony, first to Crozat in 1712, 
and then to the west India company in 1717, the principles of 
allodium are plainly recognized, reserving nothing to himself 
but liege homage and fidelity, which every subject owes to his 
sovereign. The same principles were recognized by the Spanish 
government in all its concessions, though in many other re- 
spects it invaded the privileges of the people as derived from 
their former sovereigns . . . 

“The oldest French grant on the records at St. Louis bears 
the date April the twenty seventh, 1766; and the French authori- 
ties continued to concede lands till May 1770, when Spain took 
possession of Upper Louisiana under the treaty of 1762. These 
concessions were made by St. Ange, the commandant, and by 
Lafebvre, succeeded by La Bussiere, both of whom are styled 
judges. It is probable that some of their concessions were 
never registered . . . In the years 1770, 1771, and 1772, sixty- 
four concessions, mostly French, comprising four thousand eight 
hundred arpents were surveyed by order of the first Spanish 
commandant. Even so late as 1788 no more than six thousand 
four hundred arpents had been surveyed in the district of St. 
Louis. 

“Particular care was taken in 1804, soon after the United 
States took possession of Upper Louisiana, to have all the land 
titles properly registered . . . 

“Titles derived immediately from the crown, or those sanc- 
tioned by the superior authority at New Orleans were deemed 
complete. But these formed a very small proportion of the 
whole. Incomplete titles were those derived from the naked 

*Land which is the absolute property of the owner; real estate held in 


absolute independence, without being subject to any rent, service or 
acknowledgement to a superior. 
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concessions of the lieutenant governor, or of the commandants, 
and unsanctioned by the highest representative of the crown 
at the capital of the province. These formed more than nine- 
teen twentieths of the whole; the people felt secure under their 
concessions, and most of them were too poor to defray the ex- 
penses of their ratification. 

“No lands were conceded [by Spain] except on applica- 
tions by way of petition, in which the quantity solicited was 
designated ; and these concessions were either general or special. 
They were general when they authorised concessionaries to levy 
them where they pleased on the vacant lands of the public do- 
’ main; and hence the name of floating or running titles. They 
were special when they designated certain metes and bounds. 
The former mode was the most common, as it put it in the power 
of the proprietors to select such tracts as suited their conveni- 
ence . . . A proviso was usually inserted in the concessions, 
prohibiting their extent on lawful and anterior claims. If this 
was done through mistake, as sometimes happened, they were 
extended on other lands. In many instances after the conces- 
sions were extended, and the surveys made and recorded, the 
lands included in them were annexed to the domain, and others 
conceded more beneficial to the settlers on their application ; 
—and this exchange became a matter of record . . . 

“All grants and concessions of lands included a number of 
conditions, either expressed or implied. In Upper Louisiana 
the proprietor was obliged to clear some land, and to build a 
house within a year and a day, or his claim was forfeited, and 
liable to revert to the domain; or if he at any time abandoned 
the country without permission to dispose of his property, the 
same consequence ensued .. . 

“Tt will be perceived . . . that nearly one half of the lands 
claimed in Upper Louisiana, were unsurveyed at the time the 
United States took possession of that country. Many of the 
inhabitants, however, had made a selection of their lands agree- 
ably to the terms of their concessions and were cultivating them, 
and their negligence in securing titles arose in most instances 
from their poverty. Others again had designated their lands 
in an informal manner, but had not taken actual possession of 
them. The holders of naked concessions, who had taken no 
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subsequent steps to secure their titles, formed the most numerous 
class ; and they were able to assign reasons for the non-extension 
of their claims . . . Many of these floating concessions were 
of an old date, and had regularly passed from one to another by 
permission of the Spanish authorities. 

“Before the year 1795 very few surveys were made. Those 
made under the French government were not accompanied with 
plots, and it does not appear, that they were sanctioned by pub- 
lic authority. Indeed, this business for more than twenty years 
was not sufficiently attended to by the Spaniards. Surveys were 
only occasionally ordered, and frequently not till many years 
after the concessions were made, and the claimants in possession 
of their lands. Hence it was that the surveys ordered by the 
lieutenant governors were generally of those lands conceded by 
their predecessors. But in 1795, a surveyor general for Upper 
Louisiana was appointed [Don Antonio Soulard]. This was 
the first appointment of the kind in that country. Under him 
the business soon assumed a systematic form. He appointed 
one or more deputies in each of the districts; the fees of survey 
were established ; an office was opened for the registration of 
land titles ; and as the country then begun to be populated, their 
attention was gradually drawn to the duties of their profession. 

™ . The right of confirmation [of land titles] was 
formerly vested in the governor general: But on the seven- 
teenth of July 1799, it was transferred to the tribunal of finance 
. . . Soon after this period, however, the assessor of this tribu- 
nal died, and confirmations were suspended. The crown ne- 
glected to fill the vacancy, probably in consequence of the retro- 
cession of the colony; and to relieve the settlers from the em- 
barrassment and expense of sending their claims to New Or- 
leans, the intendant general wrote to the lieutenant governor 
under date of December first 1802, not to permit any more 
concessions to be forwarded till his majesty was pleased to 
organize the tribunal of finance by appointment of a new assessor. 
The settlers, indeed, were too poor at first to pay the fees of 
confirmation, and the subsequent derangement of the tribunal of 
finance put it out of their power to complete their titles. 

“About the year 1796, Spain found it necessary to populate 
Upper Louisiana as a barrier to the English in Canada, and she 
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gave great encouragement to settlers; she preferred those from 
the United States, as their prejudices against the English were 
a sure guarantee of their attachment to the Spanish interest. 
Lands were gratuitously given them, and they were exempted 
from taxes. The fees of office, and the survey of eight hundred 
acres, cost forty one dollars only exclusive of the hire of chain- 
men. To these expenses must be added the fees of confirmation 
at New Orleans. These liberal encouragements, the fertility 
of the lands, and the prospect of mineral riches, in Upper Louisi- 
ana, extended the stream of population (hitherto limited to re- 
gions on the Ohio) to that country. 


“Tt is by no means difficult to ascertain the precise extent of 
the powers of the lieutenant governor in the concession of lands. 
True it is, that the land laws of the first Spanish governor, gen- 
eral O’Reilly, bearing date February the seventeenth 1770, and 
those subsequently made by Morales, the intendant general, dated 
July the seventeenth 1799, impose restrictions on the subordi- 
nate authorities, and allow only eight hundred arpents to be con- 
ceded to each head of a family. But these laws were never con- 
sidered in any other light than as general rules, liable to excep- 
tions when cases occurred to justify them. The settlers were 
usually poor, and eight hundred arpents to each were deemed 
sufficient. Some of the commandants were stationed from three 
hundred to one thousand miles from the capital, and could not 
speedily communicate with the great officers of the crown; nor 
could all of them be intrusted with discretionary powers. These 
land laws were partly intended to prevent improper speculations 
among the subordinate authorities, and partly to allure settlers 
to the country ... 

“In all their [governors general’s] concessions they were 
regulated by the wealth and importance of the settlers. To the 
ordinary poor they seldom conceded more in the first instance 
than three or four hundred arpents, though they were always 
ready to make additions as the ability to cultivate increased. To 
those of wealth and influence they conceded several thousand 
arpents ; for, as their great object was to populate the country, 
they adopted such measures as were the most likely to produce 
the effect. As an instance of this we need only to refer to the 
settlement of New Madrid in 1787. The governor general at 
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first imposed considerable restrictions on:the commandant rela- 
tive to the concession of lands; but he afterwards found it neces- 
sary to be more liberal than even the land laws of O’Reilly. In 
July 1789 he wrote to the commandant as follows: ‘Notwith- 
standing the instructions heretofore sent you, more or less front 
or depth may be given according to the exigency of the ground, 
as likewise a greater or less quantity of land, agreeably to the 
wealth of the grantee.’ This post was at that time immediately 
dependant on the superior authority at New-Orleans. It was 


annexed to the government up Upper Louisiana in August 
ee iad” 


William Darby, who was one of the surveyors assisting in 
adjusting the boundaries of land in the Louisiana Purchase, pre- 
sents some additional information on the complexity of the 
titles to the land-grants : 


“As the tenure of land in this state differs so essentially 
from that of other parts of the United States, I shall be more 
particular in tracing it to its source, and pointing out its validity. 


“As the governments of France and Spain never considered 
public land as a source of revenue, the grants were generally 
small, and made to actual settlers, for specific purposes. 


“The requete (petition) sets forth the pursuits of the claim- 
ant, the number of his family, and the quantity of land desired. 


“The commandant’s or surveyor’s certificate, certified that 
the land prayed for, was vacant. The order of survey, directed 
the commandant or surveyor, to put the petitioner into posses- 
sion of the land prayed for, without doing injury to prior pos- 
sessions. The concession or document of survey, set forth, that 
on a certain day, and almost always in presence of the neighbor- 
ing land owners, the petitioner was put into possession, pursuant 
to the tenor of the order of survey. When the papers containing 
the whole of these preliminary proceedings were returned to 
the land office in New Orleans, the final patent issued, granting 
the land in (Franc-alleu, ) allodial tenure. 


TAmos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana 
(Philadelphia, Carey, 1812), pp.240-251, 253. Thomas Scharf, History of 
Saint Louis, I, 321 says there were only thirteen complete titles in Upper 
Louisiana. 
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“In this manner were most of the land titles of Louisiana 
framed. Large grants, such as those of Bastrop, Maison Rouge 
and the Houmas were exceptions in principle . 

“After the termination of the war between France and 
Spain, at the commencement of the French revolution, and the 
provisional recession of Louisiana to the former, but few patents 
for land were issued, by the Spanish government in Louisiana. 
The inhabitants preceeded as usual to frame their petitions, 
upon which they easily procured the certificate of the comman- 
dant or surveyor...” 


THE SPANISH LAND-GRANT CLAIMS 


When the Spanish commissioners at New Orleans delivered 
Louisiana to the French Republic in 1803, in the presence of 
American authorities and as a preliminary to its transfer by 
France to the United States, they proclaimed that “all conces- 
sions of property of any kind whatever given by the governors 
of this province be confirmed, although it had not been done by 
his majesty himself.”” This blanket confirmation, and the Span- 
ish practice of accepting incomplete titles for land, was to cause 
years of litigation before titles to the land could be satisfactorily 
validated. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge, Pennsylvania-born lawyer and 
author who spent four years, 1810-1814, in Missouri and Louis- 
ana, describes this situation : 

“. . . The principal source of uneasiness arises from the 
difficulties of settling the land claimed by the commissioners on 
the part of the United States. The principal inhabitants have 
lost much of that influence which they formerly possessed, and 
are superseded in trade and in lucrative occupations by stran- 
gers; their claims therefore constitute their chief dependence. 
The subject of those claims embraces such a variety of topics, 
that it is not possible to give any correct idea of them in this 
cursory view. It is a subject on which the claimants are feel- 
ingly alive. This anxiety is a tacit compliment to our govern- 
ment, for under the former, their claims would be scarcely worth 


sWilliam Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and South- 
western States and Territories (New York, Kirk & Mercein, 1818), p.5. 
°U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, VI, 213, 705. 
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attention. The general complaint is, the want of sufficient liber- 
ality in determining on the claims. There is perhaps too great 
a disposition to lean against the larger concessions, some of 
which are certainly very great, but when we consider the trifling 
value of lands under the Spanish government, there will appear 
less reason for this prepossession against them. Six years have 
passed away without the final adjustment of the claims, and 
even those that have been decided upon will give rise to law- 
suits; it is probable there will be as copious a harvest of these 
as ever was furnished by any of the states.” 


“Suspicions have been entertained that, near the close of 
the Spanish government in Upper Louisiana, the property of 
the United States was attacked by ante-dated concessions. Be- 
fore we proceed to enquire into the number and extent of these, 
it may be proper to observe, that many of these suspicions arose 
from other causes not difficult to explain. No sooner was it 
understood, that the country was ceded, than an extraordinary 
rise in the value of the lands was contemplated, and all those en- 
titled to them, solicited concessions and obtained them. Among 
these were most of the French inhabitants, who had hitherto 
contented themselves with house-lots and had no disposition to 
resort to agriculture, at least so long as they were able to navigate 
the rivers, pursue the chase, or the Indian trade. What were 
called their head rights, added to the unextended concessions in 
the hands of English Americans, embraced about thirteen hun- 
dred thousand arpents. They deemed it expedient to extend 
their concessions, and to procure surveys; the consequence was, 
that near the close of 1803, every surveyor in the country was 
employed, and a much greater quantity would have been sur- 
veyed, had there existed a sufficient number of men capable of 
the business. Add to this, they extended their claims on the 
most valuable lands in the country, particularly on mineral 
lands; and to these circumstances may be traced many of the 
suspicions of ante-dated titles. 

“Other circumstances equally inauspicious contributed to 
these suspicions. The boundary marks fixed about some tracts 

»*H. M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; together with a Journal 


of a Voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear and 
Eichbaum, 1814), pp.143-144. 
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of land, particularly about an extensive tract in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Louis, had become either defaced or destroyed. Just 
before the United States took possession of the country, a re- 
survey was directed, and new boundary marks established, in 
consequence of a process verbal for the purpose, and this gave 
rise to injurious imputations . . . ”™ 

“In addition to the small and limited grants made to 
actual settlers, larger questionable grants were made by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of upper Louisiana to reward alleged services, 
or to favorites, shortly before the transfer of Louisiana. The 
grantees of these large concessions were all officers and con- 
nected in some way with the government. It is evident that 
when these land grants were made so liberally, the Spanish 
officials knew that a change of government would take place. 
No doubt it was also thought that a change of government would 
add greatly to the value of the land. The great rise in the value 
of land east of the river after the American occupation was well 
understood . . . The liberal and extravagant land grants 
made by Trudeau [lieutenant governor, 1792-1799] and De- 
Lassus [lieutenant governor, 1799-1804] shortly before the ces- 
sion of Louisiana may be sought in such reasons and motives.”” 


“The Spanish Government never gave any salaries to its 
provincial officers; nor any gratuities in money to those who, 
amid dangers and at a great expense, explored unknown regions, 
and made useful discoveries; but when compensations were 
solicited, it was usual to bestow tracts of land instead of money.” 

“When the [United States] land offices were opened in New 
Orleans, and Opelousas under the act of congress of 27th March, 
1804, the commissioners found the land titles of the country 
composed of all the various grades, from the simple petition, 
to the complete grant . . . it was indeed difficult to determine, 
whether the commissioners were less acquainted with the real 
nature of the papers they were to investigate, or the people of 


UStoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana, pp.253- 
254. 

Houck, A History of Missouri, Il, 226. Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana, p.257. 
Grants of land amounting to 1,721,493 arpents were made during French 
and Spanish control. See Stoddard, op cit., p.245. 
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the country with the principles of law or equity, under which 
their property was to be placed by the new order of things. 

“The requisitions of the law of the United States, were 
tardily and reluctantly complied with; difficulties created delay, 
and many years passed away, before the real quantity of land 
claimed, could be ascertained with any precision; and even at 
this time, when twelve years have elapsed, many of the larger 
claims are undetermined. 

“After the opening of the land offices in Louisiana, the 
commissioners found a number of claims for land held by actual 
settlement, without any title from the Spanish government. 


“The United States government recognized these claims, 
and wherever it was practicable, six hundred and forty acres 
were surveyed, and appropriated to each claim. 


“Another species of claim presented itself in the shape of 
purchases from the Indians. As this mode of procuring land 
was so repugnant to the policy of the United States, the com- 
missioners did not, perhaps, in every instance make due allow- 
ance for the different principles upon which the former and pres- 
ent government, that held Louisiana, had proceeded respecting 
the Indian tribes. Those claims were, however, in most in- 
stances finally confirmed.’”™ 


In 1804 Congress passed the first of a long series of acts 
attempting to settle the problem of land claims in the Louisiana 
Purchase. An act of 1805 clarified the government’s position 
in the recognition of French and Spanish land-grant claims and 
set up a special board of land commissioners. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“An act for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and claims 
to land within the Territory of Orleans, and the District of 
Louisiana. 

“Be it enacted,by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
any person or persons . . . who, on the first day of October, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred were resident within 
the Territories ceded by the French Republic to the United 


“Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide, pp.5-6. 
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States, by the treaty of the thirtieth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and three, and who had, prior to the said first day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred, obtained from the French 
or Spanish Governments, respectively, during the time either 
of the said Governments had the actual possession of said Terri- 
tories, any duly registered warrant, or order of survey, for lands 
lying within the said Territories, to which the Indian title had 
been extinguished, and which were on that day actually in- 
habited and cultivated by such person, or persons, or for his or 
their use, shall be confirmed in their claims to such lands, in the 
same manner as if their titles had been completed: Provided, 
however, That no such incomplete title shall be confirmed, un- 
less the person in whose name such warrant or order of survey 
had been granted, was, at the time of its date, either the head 
of a family, or above the age of twenty-one years; nor unless 
the conditions and terms, on which the completion of the grant 
might depend, shall have been fulfilled. 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, to every per- 
son . . . , who, being either the head of a family, or twenty- 
one years of age, had, prior to the twentieth day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and three, with the permission of 
the proper Spanish officer, and in conformity with the laws, 
usages, and customs, of the Spanish Government, made an actual 
settlement on a tract of land within the said Territories, not 
claimed by virtue of the preceding section, or of any Spanish 
or French grant, made and completed before the first day of 
October, ohe thousand eight hundred, and during the time the 
Government, which made such grant, had the actual possession 
of the said territories, and who did, on the said twentieth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and three, actually in- 
habit and cultivate the said tract of land; the tract of land, thus 
inhabited and cultivated shall be granted: Provided, however, 
That not more than one tract shall be thus granted to any one 
person, and the same shall not contain more than one mile square, 
together with such other and further quantity, as heretofore has 
been allowed for the wife and family of such actual settler, agree- 
ably to the laws, usages, and customs, of the Spanish Govern- 
ment: Provided, also, That this donation shall not be made to 
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any person who claims any other tract of land in the said terri- 


9915 


tories by virtue of any French or Spanish grant. 

A later restriction was made by which: “No claim, by the 
act of 1807, could be confirmed which contained a lead mine or 
salt spring; and consequently, a class of claims whose merits, 
in every other particular were admitted, were rejected for that 
reason. This objection, although at the date of the act consid- 
ered sound, it seems has long since been abandoned. By the 
act of 1824, and those subsequent to it, no such exception is 
apes 

Because of complaints concerning the strictness with which 
the land commissioners interpreted the laws, Congress, from 
time to time, passed acts which liberalized provisions for the 
benefit of the claimants. An act of 1806 confirmed titles to the 
extent of 640 acres to all persons who had been in continued 
possession for ten years prior to December 20, 1803." In 1807 
titles were authorized to all persons who for ten years prior to 
December 20, 1803, were in actual possession of any tract of 
land not exceeding 2,000 acres.” The claimant was no longer 
required to be the head of a family and over twenty-one years 
of age. 

The settlement of the Daniel Boone claim caused a great 
deal of difficulty. It is an interesting example of the complexity 
of the land-grant problem but it was not an unusual one for there 
were many other people in a similar predicament. 

Boone’s case is stated in the following petition to the board 
of land commissioners on February 13, 1806: 

“Colonel Daniel Boone.—A claim for one thousand arpents 
of land, situate on Femme Osage, district of St. Charles. Pro- 
duces a concession from Don Zenon Trudeau . . . dated Jan- 
uary 24, 1798, and a certificate of survey of the same, dated Jan- 
uary 9, 1800; also a letter from Don Zenon Trudeau to him, 
dated in the year 1798, inviting him to remove, with his family, 


United States, Laws of the U.S., Resolutions of Congress under the 
Confederation, Treaties, Proclamations, Spanish Regulations and Other 
Documents Respecting the Public Lands (Washington, 1828), p.518. 

%*U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, VI, 704-705. 

United States, Laws of the U.S. . . . and Other Documents Respect- 
ing the Public Lands, 1828, pp.528, 532-533. 
87bid., pp.548-551. 
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to Louisiana, with the promise of a grant of land; and also a 
commission from Don Charles D. Delassus, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, to him, said claimant, dated 11th July, 1800 appointing him 
commandant of the district of the Femme Osage. 

“Colonel D. Boone stated to the Board, that, on his arrival 
in Louisiana, he took up his residence, with his lady, at his son 
Daniel M. Boone’s, in the said district of Femme Osage, and 
adjoining the lands he now claims ; that they remained there until 
about two years ago, when he moved to a younger son’s, Nathan 
Boone, where he now lives. It is proved that the said claimant 
is of the age of about seventy years, and his wife about sixty- 
eight. He further stated, that, having inquired of Charles D. 
Delassus as to the propriety of improving and settling his land 
within a year and a day from the date of the concession, as 
directed by the Spanish laws, he was informed by said Delassus, 
that being commandant of the said district, he need not trouble 
himself about the cultivation of the same as, by the commission 
he held of commandant of said district, he was not considered 
as coming within the meaning of said laws. 


“Opinion of the Board. December 1, 1809: Full Board. 
It is the opinion of the Board that this claim ought not be con- 
firmed.” 

Daniel Boone had some powerful friends, however, who 
were determined that he should have his land. They saw to it 
that he petitioned Congress stating the facts and appealing to 
his countrymen’s sense of justice. 

Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs, who had been a com- 
mandant of U.S. troops and militia in the St. Charles district 
from 1804 to 1806” and knew about Boone, was serving in the 
Senate in 1810, representing Ohio. On January 12, 1810, 
Colonel Meigs made the following report from the committee to 
whom was referred the petition of Daniel Boone, together with 
the bill for his relief: 


“That it appears to the committee, that although the peti- 
tioner was not officially employed by the Government of the 


U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 396. 


Dictionary of American Biography, ed. by Dumas Malone (New York, 
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United States, yet that he was actually engaged against their en- 
emies, through the whole of the war of the Revolution. 

“That in the exploring, settling, and defending that coun- 
try, he eminently contributed to the early march of the American 
Western population, and which has redounded to the benefit of 
the United States. That your petitioner is old, infirm, and 
though dependent on agriculture, by adverse and unpropitious 
circumstances, possesses not one acre of that immeasurable ter- 
ritory which he so well defended, after having been the pioneer 
of its settlement. The petitioner disclaiming all idea of a demand 
upon the justice of his country, yet requests, as a grateful benevo- 
lence, that Congress would grant him some reasonable portion 
of land in the territory of Louisiana. The committee, upon the 
whole circumstances of the merit and situation of the petitioner, 
beg leave to report the bill without amendment.”” 

The committee on the public lands presented another report 
in Boone’s favor to the Thirteenth Congress, December 24, 
1813: 

“The committee are not satisfied that the appointment to 
the command of the district does, of itself, exempt the petitioner 
from the condition of settling and cultivation ; but it is known that 
the Spanish officers frequently received exemptions from this 
condition as a matter of favor or right; and, as the petitioner 
was induced to omit this settlement and cultivation, by the 
suggestion of the said Delassus, that it was unnecessary, his claim 
ought not, on that account, to be rendered invalid. It also ap- 
pears to the committee that the petitioner is in his old age, and 
has, in early life, rendered to his country arduous and useful 
services; and ought not therefore, to be deprived of this re- 
maining resource by a rigorous execution of a provision of our 
statute, designed to prevent frauds on the Government. 

“The committee, therefore, recommend the following reso- 
lution : 

“Resolved, That Daniel Boone be confirmed in his title to 
one thousand arpents of land, in the Femme Osage district, 
granted to him by the Spanish Government.”” 


™U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, II, p.5. 
*Ibid., p.736. 
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On Tuesday, December 28, 1813, the petition was presented 
to the House of Representatives. 

“The report of the Committee on Public Lands, in favor 
of the petition of Daniel Boone, passed through a Committee of 
the Whole, and was referred to a committee to bring in a bill 
pursuant thereto.”” 

On Saturday, January 4, 1814, “The engrossed bill for the 
relief of Daniel Boone was read a third time, and passed.”™ 

Similar action was taken by the Senate on February 8, 
1814.” President Madison signed the bill two days later, and 
the recorder entered the title, “by special act of Congress, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1814.” 


THE GENERAL LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


“The ordinance of 1785 marked the beginning of a long 
series of acts dealing with the public domain which culminated 
with the homestead act of 1862. These acts reflect two prin- 
ciples which successively determined the disposition of the public 
lands. The acts passed before 1820 were framed primarily from 
the standpoint of obtaining a reasonable income from the lands. 
The act of 1820 reflects a different land philosophy—a_philo- 
sophy which saw in the public lands a way of building a nation 
through orderly settlement. Pre-emption in 1841 was succeeded 
by Benton’s graduation act of 1854 and by the homestead act 
of 1862, which ‘gave to everyone a home who might seek one.’ ”” 

The ordinance of 1785 provided: “Be it ordained by the 
United States in Congress assembled, That the territory ceded by 
individual States to the United States, which has been purchased 
of the Indian inhabitants, shall be disposed of in the following 
manner : 

“A surveyor from each State shall be appointed by Congress, 
or a committee of the States, who shall take an oath for the 
faithful discharge of his duty, before the geographer of the United 
States ... 


*8U.S. Congress, Annals of Congress, Thirteenth Congress, First Ses- 
sion (Washington, 1854), I, 806. 

*[bid., I, 845. 

*Ibid., 1, 625. 

*U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, III, 293. 

“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 204. 
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“The surveyors, . . . shall proceed to divide the said ter- 
ritory into townships of six miles square, by lines running due 
North and South, and others crossing these at right angles, as 
near as may be, unless where the boundaries of the late Indian 
purchases may render the same impracticable . . . 

“The plats of the townships, respectively, shall be marked 
by subdivisions into lots of one mile square, or 640 acres, in the 
same direction as the external lines, and numbered from 1 to 
36; always beginning the succeeding range of the lots with the 
number next to that with which the preceding one concluded . . . 

: . none of the lands within the said territory, be sold 
under the price of one dollar the acre, to be paid in specie, or 
loan office certificates . . . or certificates of liquidated debts 
of the United States, including interest, besides the expense of 
the survey and other charges thereon, which are hereby rated at 
thirty-six dollars the township, . . . to be paid at the time of 
sales; on failure of which payment, the said lands shall again 
be offered for sale.”” 

The act of 1796 divided the townships into sections and 
provided for auction sales and a year’s credit in buying public 
lands. 

The act of May 10th, 1800, provided for a more detailed 
credit system: “ . for the disposal of the lands of the 
United States . . . there shall be four Land Offices established 
in the said Territory . . . 

“And be it further enacted, That the Surveyor General shall 
cause the townships West of the Muskigum [in Ohio] . . . to 
be subdivided into half sections of three hundred and twenty 
acres each, as nearly as may be, by running parallel lines through 
the same from East to West, and from South to North, at the 
distance of one mile from each other . . . 

“ . . . And be it further enacted, That no lands shall be 
sold by virtue of this act, at either public or private sale, for less 
than two dollars per acre, and payment may be made for the 
same by all purchasers, either in specie, or in evidences of the 
public debt of the United States . . . and shall be made in the 
following manner, and under the following conditions, to wit: 


United States, Laws of the United States . . . Respecting the Pub- 
lic Lands (Washington, 1828), pp.349, 350, 351. 
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“1. At the time of purchase, every purchaser shall, ex- 
clusively of the fees hereafter mentioned, pay six dollars for every 
section, and three dollars for every half secticn, he may have 
purchased, for surveying expenses, and deposite one-twentieth 
part of the amount of purchase money, to be forfeited, if within 
forty days, one-fourth part of the purchase money, including 
the said twentieth part, is not paid. 

“2. One-fourth part of the purchase money shall be paid 
within forty days after the day of sale as aforesaid; another 
fourth part shall be paid within two years; another fourth part 
within three years; and another fourth part within four years 
after the day of sale. 

“3. Interest, at the rate of six per cent. a year, from the 
day of sale, shall be charged upon each of the three last pay- 
ments, payable as they respectively become due. 

“4. A discount, at the rate of eight per cent. a year, shall 
be allowed on any of the three last payments, which shall be 
paid before the same shall become due, reckoning this discount 
always upon the sum which would have been demandable by the 
United States, on the day appointed for such payment.”” 

Acts of 1804 and 1805 authorized the survey and sale of 
land in quarter sections.” 

Although an act of March 3, 1811, passed by Congress, auth- 
orized the sale of public lands in the present state of Missouri, 
with the establishment of a land office in St. Louis, sales did not 
really start until July, 1818, because surveys were not sufficiently 
advanced. However, the St. Louis land office was probably 
opened before 1818. A notice dated June 13, 1816, and signed 
A. McNair, register of the land office appeared in the St. Louis 
Missouri Gazette of June 15, 1816: 

“By virtue of an act of Congress passed the 25th March, 
1816. Published herewith, entitled, an ‘act relating to settlers 
on the lands of the United States’ and from instructions recently 
received from the general land office, directing that ‘any person 
or persons who before the Ist day of February, 1816, had taken 
possession of or made a settlement on the lands on [of] the 
United States and do actually reside thereon, may by application 


*Ibid., pp.456-457, 458. 
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to the register or his deputies obtain permission (on certain con- 
ditions) to remain on said lands.’ 

“Notice is hereby given, that the office is now open until 
the Ist day of September next, to receive applications and grant 
permissions to all persons within the territory of Missouri who 
wish to avail themselves of said Act . . .” 

On April 30, 1818, President James Monroe issued a pro- 
clamation authorizing the sale of public lands which had been 
surveyed in the Missouri Territory. The first annual report 
submitted from the St. Louis office revealed that in the period 
from October 1, 1818, to September 30, 1819, a total of 
470,990.25 acres of land, valued at $1,141,340.65 1/2 had been 
sold.* 

Congress established a land office at Franklin in Howard 
County and at Jackson in Cape Girardeau County on February 
17, 1818. Another was created for Arkansas County which 
was separated from the Territory of Missouri in 1819." 

“Meanwhile the credit system provided in the act of 1800 
gave rise to a series of acts for the relief of those who were 
unable to meet their land payments.”™ An act signed by Presi- 
dent Monroe on April 24, 1820, doing away with the credit 
system, reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the first day of July next, all public lands of the 
United States, the sale of which is, or may be, authorized by law, 
shall, when offered at public sale, to the highest bidder, be offered 
in half-quarter sections ; and, when offered at private sale, may 
be purchased, at the option of the purchaser, either in entire sec- 
tions, half sections, quarter sections, or half-quarter sections; . . . 

“ . . . And be it further enacted, That credit shall not be 
allowed for the purchase money on the sale of any of the public 
lands which shall be sold after the first day of July next, but 
every purchaser of land sold at public sale thereafter, shall on 
the day of purchase, make complete payment therefor; . . . 

=U.S. Congress, American State Papers, Public Lands, III, 406, 407. 

*United States, Laws of the United States . . . Respecting the Pub- 


lic Lands (Washington, 1828), p.720. 
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“ _. . And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
first day of July next, the price at which the public lands shall 
be offered for sale, shall be one dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre; . a 

Twelve years later another act was passed which provided 
for the survey and disposal of public lands in quarter-quarter 
sections of forty acre tracts.” 

Missouri’s Senator Thomas Hart Benton led the fight for 
pre-emption and graduated land prices. Pre-emption was the 
preference right claimed by settlers who had located on unsur- 
veyed areas to buy the land at the minimum price before it was 
offered for public sale. During the period from 1801 to 1841, 
sixteen acts, granting temporary preference, by right of settle- 
ment, were passed by Congress. The act passed in 1814 ex- 
tended pre-emption rights on tracts 160 acres or less to settlers in 
Louisiana and Missouri. They were permitted, under the act, 
to claim pre-emption rights up to two weeks of the public lands 
in which the tracts might be offered. Temporary pre-emption 
measures resulted in the general act of 1841, known as Benton’s 
‘Log-Cabin Bill,’ which granted prior rights to all settlers who 
located on government lands in advance of surveys. This act 
was repealed in 1891. The graduation act of 1854 graduated 
the price of public lands which had been on the market and re- 
mained unsold for ten years or more, from $1 to 12 1/2 cents per 
acre. Benton first introduced his plan for the graduation prices 
of public lands in 1824 and continuously supported the measure 
throughout his public career.”™ 

The United States land policy was marked by a gradual 
progression toward the idea of making the lands more accessible 
to the poorer settlers. The acreage, which was necessary for 
each settler to buy, as well as the price per acre, was gradually 
reduced during the period from 1785 to 1862 when the Home- 
stead Act was passed. The Homestead Act supplemented the 
Pre-emption Act of 1841 by offering a settler title to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of public land after five year’s residence and 
use for a nominal fee. 


“United States, Laws of the United States . . . Relating to the Pub- 
lic Lands (Washington, 1828), pp.770-771. 

“United States Statutes at Large, IV, 503. 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 204-205. 
































HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from November, 1949, through 
January, 1950, the following members of the Society increased 
its membership as indicated. 


THREE LIFE MEMBERS 


Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 





SIXTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Kloos, K. A., Hannibal 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Floyd C., Columbia 
SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Bradford, Eva Ann, Lake Springs 
Gilbert, W. R., St. Louis 
Macdonnell, C. R., Marshfield 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Robinett, P. M., Washington, D. C. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Brinkman, J. Jules, St. Louis 
Lewis, Mary, St. Louis 
Schlafly, J. J., Kansas City 
Wood, Eugene R., Ithaca, New York 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 
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TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Baepler, Frederick A., Boonville 
Barker, John T., Washington, D. C. 
Cady, Theodore S., Kansas City 
Cayce, Mrs. J. Paul, Farmington 
Elgin, Mrs. Ross, Clarksville 
Evans, O. D., St. Louis 
Green, Mrs. J. M., Kansas City 
Hall, Stanley, Union 
Heideman, Milo Lawrence, Richmond Heights 
Hudson, C. A., Phoenix, Arizona 
Jones, Dr. and Mrs. J. L., Blackburn 
Lyle, Mrs. Edward E., Kansas City 
Morse, Theo W., Mound City, Kansas 
Strong, Charles M., Macon 
Thaxton, John Q., Raton, New Mexico 
Todd, James, Moberly 
Wilson, Charles G., Cape Girardeau 
Wood, Guy M., University City 


ONE NEW MEMBER 





Acuff, J. M., Springfield 
Adams, Homer P., Springfield 
Alison, Milton, San Jose, Calif. 
Amos, James R., Spingfield 
Angle, Evan, Louisiana 
Arcularius, Mrs. O. W., Washing- 
ton 
Bagby, W. B., Washington 
Baldwin, Mrs. Mattie, Columbia 
Banta, Byron B., Marshall 
Barnes, William R., St. Louis 
Barr, Jo William, Rolla 
Barrett, Jesse W., St. Louis 
Bass, Henry B., Enid, Oklahoma 
Bates, Floy, Hardin 
Becker, William H., Columbia 
Belcher, D. M., Independence 
Bey, Albert, Perryville 
Block, Sarah Carr, Pasadena, Calif. 
Bloker, C. F., Caruthersville 
Blythe, James C., St. Louis 
Boder, Bartlett, St. Joseph 
Bohrer, E. L., Kansas City 
Boulson, C. E., Marshfield 


Bradshaw, W. L., Columbia 

Breitbarth, Theodore C., Webster 
Groves 

Brendan, Sister H., Jefferson City 

Brice, Ira F., Jackson 

Brooks, Louis J., St. Louis 

Brown, Elizabeth G., St. Louis 

Brown, G. C., Slater 

Brown, Mrs. J. L., Maysville 

Bundren, H. E., Kansas City 

Bunning, Roy F., Washington 

Burke, Mrs. H. P. S., Monett 

Byrne, Mrs. William M., St. Louis 

Callahan, Cornelius J. Richwoods 

Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd, Jeffer- 
son City 

Cauley, Mrs. A. M. Cusles, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Chambliss, Mrs. Emma B., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Chrisman, Mrs. A. B., Kansas City 

Clark, A. M., Jefferson City 

Cloney, T. W., Sedalia 

Clyde, Mrs. Maurice F., Marshall 




















Cogburn, Flossie, Memphis, Tenn. 

Conlan, Robert S., Kansas City 

Connett, Mr. and Mrs. William C., 
IV., University City 

Coppage, A. Maxim, Hale 

Crawford, Marvin H., California 

Curry, L. F. P., Independence 

Dail, E. D., Kirkwood 

Dailey, Herley S., Kansas City 

Dalton, Van B., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Davis, Mrs. Evalyn, St. Louis 

Davis, Manvel H., Kansas City 

Dawson, John S., Topeka, Kansas 

Deines, E. Hubert, Kansas City 

Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Douglas, Frances, Denver, Colo. 

Drury, Gertrude G., St. Louis 

Duck, Joe, Columbia 

Dunnington, Waldo, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 

Durston, Mrs. Gilbert, St. Louis 

Dyer, Clyde P., Webster Groves 

Eager, Mrs. Henry F., Kansas City 

Effrein, Edward B., Farmington 

Eggemann, Hubert J., Jefferson 
City 

Elder, Mrs. T. V., Louisiana 

English, W. Francis, Columbia 

Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, Illinois 

Evans, John F., St. Louis 

Ewing, John B., Washington, D. C. 

Fenwick, W. M., St. Louis 

Fleeman, Mr. and Mrs. W. J., Jr., 
Pasadena, California 

Flournoy, William, El Paso, Tex. 

Ford, P. C., Independence 

Foster, Arabelle, St. Charles 

Freeman, R. W., Carrollton 

Frost, Mrs. Barret, Columbia 

Gaddis, M. E., Fayette 

Gardner, A. E. L., Clayton 

Garlichs, Frank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gerber, G. H., Glencoe 

Gill, Roy A., Webster Groves 

Gooch, Mrs. G. E., Meadville 

Gow, Tevis, Kearney 

Gray, Chester H., Nevada 


Historical Notes and Comments 


Gruen, William H., St. Louis 

Guhleman, Hy, Jefferson City 

Halstead, Margaret, Kansas City 

Hansen, H. F., Union 

Hargis, Mrs. Amanda D., Spring- 
field 

Harris, Iva M., Hannibal 

Harrison, Mrs. Charles L., 
St. Louis 

Hartley, Mrs. Stella, Kansas City 

Hartwein, G. Harrison, St. Louis 

Hayes, Mrs. Inez Scott, Spring- 
field 

Hayward, E. M., Jefferson City 

Heger, Louis, St. Louis 

Hehman, Walter F., St. Louis 

Henrotin, Mrs. Edward, Cherry 
Plains, New York 

Herget, John F., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Herman, Andrew, Kansas City 

Hobart, Carl, St. Louis 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson 
City 

Holland, Frank F., North Holly- 
wood, California 

Hollenbeck, Arch T., West Plains 

Hotaling, C. S., Linneus 

Houck, J. C., St. Louis 

Houk, Mary Hammond, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana 

Houk, Roy, Biloxi, Mississippi 

Hudson, W. A., Malden 

Hughes, A. Evan, Clayton 

Hull, Elizabeth C., St. Louis 

Hulston, John K., Springfield 

Hunter, Rolf W., University City 

Irvine, Mrs. Sam C., Marshall 

Jacks, R. K., Montgomery City 

Jackson, Floyd M., Neosho 

Jeppesen, Stanley F., Hickman 
Mills 

Jewell, Ann Etta, Golden City 

Johnson, Mrs. Roy R., Neosho 

Jones, Elizabeth F., St. Joseph 

Jones, Dr. and Mrs. J. L., Black- 
burn 
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Jones, Mary Twitchell, Winter 
Park, Florida 
Jones, Mrs. Roy D., Kansas City 
Jurgens, Ella M., St. Louis 
Keller, Cal, Moberly 
Kernahan, John R., Trenton 
Kibbe, John H., Monroe City 
Kircher, Harry B., Belleville, Ill. 
Kirkpatrick, A. R., Columbia 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Koppenbrink, Jesse E., Marshall 
Kowatch, Frank, St. Louis 
Kuhlmann, C. C., Washington 
Kuhn, H. W., California 
Lawlor, Margaret M., Kansas City 
Lawrence, B. I., Fayette 
Laws, C. J., Princeton 
Lee, Mrs. Henry T., Clayton 
LeMire, C. P., Washington, D. C. 
Lemmon, C. E., Columbia 
Lewis, Mrs. W. C., St. Louis 
Livengood, L. L., Maryville 
Lockwood, William J., Springfield 
Lohmann, A. M., Perryville 
Lubke, A. F., Clayton 
McDaniel, Mrs. Lex, Kansas City 
McIntire, E. J., Carthage 
McKee, E. J., Marshall 
McKinny, J. J., De Witt 
McKnight, J. W., Albany 
McLeod, James D., Salem 
Mason, H. P., Fayette 
Meador, Mr. and Mrs. Dan B., 
Greenwell Springs, Louisiana 
Michie, Guy E., Caruthersville 
Miller, Victor J., Kansas City 
Monroe, E. T., Kansas City 
Moore, Neil S., St. Louis 
Morton, Thelma, Kansas City 
Motley, Mrs. R. L., Bowling Green 
Mott, F. L., Columbia 
Mottinger, Anna, St. Charles 
Mueller, Emil H., Boonville 
Mueller, Paul A., Sr., Jackson 
Nichols, W. B., Kansas City 
O’Brien, T. R., St. Louis 
O’Hara, James, Boonville 


Oliver, John W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paden, Thomas E., Kansas City 
Partney, Ernest A., St. Louis 
Phillips, A. B., Independence 
Porter, J. E., Carrollton 
Price, Lakenan M., Columbia 
Price, R. B., Columbia 
Rankin, J. O., Hayti 
Raymond, Clem, Moberly 
Reddish, Craig L., Washington, 
BS. 
Reid, Loren D., Columbia 
Rephlo, Joseph H., Jefferson City 
Richards, Harry, Kirkwood 
Richardson, Harry H., St. Louis 
Ricketts, Claud B., St. Louis 
Robertson, Mrs. Marion, Marshall 
Rogers, Harry H., San Antonio, 
Texas 
Ross, Charles G., Washington, D. C 
Rozier, C. E., Farmington 
Russell, Harry F., St. Louis 
Ryan, Arthur J., Sullivan 
Sage, F. DeLoss, Joplin 
Sappington, A. D., Columbia 
Schantz, LeRoy, Springfield 
Schmidt, G. R., St. Louis 
Schofield, F. E., Edina 
Schofield, L. J., Warrensburg 
Schutt, T. E., Jefferson City 
Schwengel, Fred, Davenport, Iowa 
Selleck, Mrs. Bessie J., Richmond, 
California 
Sichler, E. T., Wheatland 
Slater, R. C., La Salle, Illinois 
Smith, Ben N., Jr., Boonville 
Smith, Mrs. Gardner, Kansas City 
Stafford, M. L., Mexico City, Mex. 
Statler, Hinkle, Jefferson City 
Stewart, Mark A., Louisiana 
Stigall, Mrs. L. E., Springfield 
Struble, Cornelius, Kansas City 
Summers, G. H., Nevada 
Taylor, Mrs. Cecil B., Clifton 
Forge, Virginia 
Thaxton, John Q., Raton, New 
Mexico 























Thorp, James T., Miami 

Tidrow, Mrs. Zelma Wolfe, Ken- 
drick, Oklahoma 

Trigg, George A., Kansas City 

Turner, L. H., Springfield 

Van Meter, Ray, Trenton 

Vinton, Samuel S., Jr., St. Louis 

Wadsworth, G. W., Chicago, II. 

Wall, Bernhardt, Sierra Madre, 
California 

Weaver, Raymond D., Sacramento, 
California 
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Wheeler, W. W., Jr., St. Joseph 

Whitener, L. D., Fredericktown 

Willard, Florence, Butler 

Williams, Mrs. Marian E., Los 
Angeles, California 


Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Wise, George, Joplin 
Wright, J. F., Carrollton 
Yeckel, Louis F., St. Louis 
Zahorsky, John, Steelville 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Four hundred and fourteen applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from No- 


vember, 1949, through January, 1950, inclusive. 


The total an- 


nual membership as of January 31, 1950, was 5283. 


The new members are: 


Acuff, P. B., Moberly 

Adair, W. G., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Adreon, William C., Kansas City 

Aherns, Dorothy, St. Louis 

Aker, Mrs. E. G., Parkville 

Akers, Roscoe, Lawson 

Allen, Mrs. Clarence B., Jefferson 
City 

Allen, Harry K., Topeka, Kansas 

Allen, J. E., Columbia 

Allen, Norris H., St. Louis 

Alvis, Arthur R., Butler 

Ambrosi, Mrs. H. F., Washington, 
D.C. 

Amet, Albert V., Kansas City 

Anderson, Addie, Louisana 

Anderson, Mrs. Bertha, Brookfield 

Anderson, Cody, Moberly 

Anderson, Leo O., Van Buren 

Anderson, Stanley W., Florissant 

Arn, Alden T., Kansas City 

Arnold, Mrs. Harriet C., Spring- 
field 

Aton, Mrs. Georgia, Springfield 





Bagby, James W., University City 
Baily, David, St. Louis 
Baker, Mrs. Craig, Columbia 
Baker, Mrs. H. H., Mamaroneck, 
New York 
Baldwin, Mrs. Mattie, Columbia 
Banta, J. E., Sullivan 
Baumberger, Mrs. Reba, Brookline 
Bay, Mrs. Betty Ann, Trenton 
Beam, Mrs. Garland, Wheatland 
Beckett, William W., Columbia 
Bedford, Jimmy B., Columbia 
Belcher, W. T., Carrollton 
Berry, Roy, Butler 
Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred, 
Bowling Green 
Bierman, Norman, St. Louis 
Bills, M. M., Kansas City 
Bischoff, Mrs. Ernest C., 
Brooklyn, New York 
Bishop, Delbert, Springfield 
Bittick, Sol, Lima, Montana 
Bliss, Mrs. P. P., Neosho 
Bloeks, Mrs. Opal, Waynesville 
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Bloom, Mrs. W. A., Fayette 
Bock, L. H., St. Louis 
Boggemeier, W. F., Boonville 
Bohrer, Olma, Kansas City 
Booth, Alcena, Columbia 
Booth, Jennie, Columbia 
Boulson, C. W., Springfield 
Bowles, Louise, St. Louis 
Bradford, Louise, Ferguson 
Brandom, Ralph, Liberty 
Brice, Virginia Ann, Salem 


Briggle, Mrs. Edward Sappington, 


Marshall 

Brinkman, Al B., Wardell 

Brooks, Ernest Acton, Ladue 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. E. S., 
Clayton 

Brownfield, Mrs. R. O., Sedalia 

Brownson, Carl J., Columbia 

Bryan, Monk, Maryville 

Bryant, Mrs. Ted, Carrollton 

Burch, Clyde Monroe, Elmer 

Burford, Leola, St. Charles 

Burge, Martin H., San Marino, 
California 

Burke, H. A., Oildale, California 

Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. H. C., 
Ferguson 

Busch, Gordian O., Union 

Busler, Robert H., Kansas City 

Bussey, Mr. and Mrs. Lynne E., 
Springfield 

Carnegie Public Library, Marsh- 
field 

Cassidy, Frank, Purden 

Chambliss, Campbell, Kansas City 

Chesnut, Guy, Jr., St. Joseph 

Clark, C. W., Independence 

Clay, Mr. and Mrs. George, 
Buckner 

Clayton, C. L., Hannibal 

Clayton, Melvin, Hannibal 

Coil, Cullen, St. Louis 

Colbert, Mrs. Dagmar Kristine, 
St. Louis 

Cole, Mrs. Lulu Wolfe, Bristow, 
Oklahoma 


Compton, E. W., Hannibal | 

Conley, Mrs. Charlotte, Kirkwood 

Connelly, Helen, Springfield 

Connett, Frank D., Jr., Gower ) 

Cook, Eva, St. Joseph 

Cooper, Brown, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Cooper, R. Lee, Warrensburg 

Crotsch, John, Sacramento, Calif. 

Crowley Lucian G., Kansas City 

Culte, J. Linwood, Columbia 

Cummings, Mrs. Lawrence B., 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Cunningham, Howard, Caruthers- 
ville 

Curry, John T., Willoughby, Ohio 

Daly, Veronica, Moberly 

Darneal, Louise, Richmond 

Davis, Frances E., Pineville, 
Kentucky 

Dawson, William, New Madrid 

Dearing, Mrs. F. H., Bonne Terre 

Deck, Mrs. Lowell, Roosevelt, 
New York 

Dickbrader, J. H., Washington 

Dickson, Mrs. E. R., Glendale, 
California 

Dippel, Mrs. Margaret T., St. Louis 

Doggett, V. A., Raton, N. M. 

Douglas, Don, University City 

Douglas, R. L., Columbia 

Downing, Bernice, Springfield 

Downs, Mrs. Ollie B., Marshall 

Edwards, V. G., Springfield 

Eidson, Ralph N., Jefferson City 

Ekstrom, G. E., Columbia 

Ellis, Clay W., Mound City, Kans. 

Eppelsheimer, Daniel Snell, Rolla 

Evans, Charles H., Witchita Falls, 
Texas 

Ewing, Mrs. Eunice E., St. Louis 

Ewing, John B., Jr., Independence 

Fay, Mrs. Levinia Rozier, 
Washington, D. C. 

Felt, C. W., Salem 

Field, E. P., St. Louis 

Fleming, Will, Moberly 

Flournoy, Kenneth, Independence 























Foreman, Allen B., Hannibal 


Foster, Mrs. M. M., Tupelo, Miss. 


Frangkiser, Roger, Lees Summit 

Franklin, A. Faye, Independence 

Franz, Walter B., St. Louis 

Fredericktown Library, 
Fredericktown 

Froeschel, Martin, Kansas City 

Fullington, G. L., Kansas City 

Gaertner, Peggy, St. Louis 

Garth, James J., Jr., St. Joseph 

Garth, William W., Columbia 

Gates, Clinton H., Kansas City 

Gempel, E. P. H., Kansas City 

Gill, James, Overland 

Givens, Oma, Mexico 

Glassey, Mrs. Allen, Cuba 

Gooch, B. H., Leng Island, N. Y. 

Gourley, Mrs. H. G., McGregor, 
North Dakota 

Goza, Mr. and Mrs. W. E., Port 
Lavaca, Texas 

Green, Mrs. John Edgar, Jr., 
Houston, Texas 

Green, Olive, St. Louis 

Greene, Friend B., Eminence 

Grimsby, Earl G., Kansas City 

Gruber, F. E., St. James 

Gunter, Nolan, Miller 

Had, Clara A., St. Louis 

Hale, John T., Arlington, Va. 

Hall, O. D., St. James 

Halloway, Mr. and Mrs. Barry, 
New Rochelle, New York 

Haney, D. R., Butler 

Harris, Mrs. T. G., Cape 
Girardeau 

Harrison, Jean Ann, Kansas City 

Hartley, Stanley, Centralia 

Hartley, W. B., Rocheport 

Hastin, William, Butler 

Hauseman, Seneva, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Hausman, Marian, Chesterfield 

Heckman, William L., Hermann 

Hedges, William E., Springfield 
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Heideman, Dr. and Mrs. A. G., 
St. Louis 

Heilman, O. E., Concordia 

Hess, E. H., Greenfield 

Higdon, Mrs. U. S., Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

Higgins, Roger, Hannibal 

Hilburn, Mrs. May S., Jefferson 
City 

Hill, Anna Lyle, Blair, Nebraska 

Hill, Leslie G., Johnson City, 
Tennessee 

Hoff, Lewis B., Stockton 

Hoffman, Henry, Overland 

Hoffman, Homer A., Clayton 

Hollenbeck, Paul S., Vienna 

Hollyman, J. C., Parkville 

Horine, Emmet F., Brooks, 
Kentucky 

Hotaling, W. E., Grant City 

House, William B., Columbia 

Houston, Helen, Newburg 

Hudson, Mildred, Evanston, Il. 

Hughes, Henry P., Greenfield 

Hunt, S. Brad, St. Louis 

Hunter, Robert C., St. Louis 

Hutchinson, Mrs. J. M., Kirkwood 

Hyde, W. E., Eminence 

Hynne, James, Kansas City 

Incarnate Word Academy, St. 
Louis 

Irwin, Helen M., Springfield 

Jackson, Joe W., Neosho 

James, Eula, Washington, D. C. 

Jenkins, Newell N., Slater 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Johnson, Louis G., Fayette 

Jones, Albert A., Washington, 
D.C. 

Jones, Mrs. Ralph W., Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Kallmeyer, Mrs. Floye See, 
Glasgow 

Karl, Andy, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kauffman, Roy D., Princeton 

Kehoe, James T., Jr., Kansas City 
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Keller, Emma K., Ada, Oklahoma 

Keller, Mr. and Mrs. Logan H., 
West Los Angeles, California 

Kenamore, Bruce, Webster Groves 

Kernahan, Robert M., Burbank, 
California 

Kidd, Mrs. Frank, St. Louis 

Kilham, Gene, Hannibal 

King, Harry L., St. Louis 

King, Samuel J., St. Louis 

Kircher, Otto C., Butler 


Klasstorner, Mrs. Marian, Chicago, 


Illinois 

Klocke, G. H., Edina 

Knollmeyer, Francis, Linn 

Koenig, Walter J., Perryville 

Konnyer, Laszlo, Jefferson City 

Krause, Mary, St. Louis 

Kremer, Mr. and Mrs. R. H., 
Webster Groves 

Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H., San 
Mateo, California 

Ladd, John A., Sr., University City 

* Lanctot, C. H., Columbia 

Larberg, Herbert, San Jose, Calif. 

Larson, C. A., Bucklin 

Lee, Frank H., Joplin 

Lemmon, Sidney, Kansas City 

Lewis, Mrs. C. J., Hardin 

Lippincott, Amos, Kansas City 

Long, Leroy W., St. Louis 

Lord, Clifford L., Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Lotspeich, Ray R., Butler 

Lucker, Henry, Perryville 

Lunn, Charles E., Springfield 

Lynn, Charles A., Kansas City 

Lyons, Mrs. Alma M., Higginsville 

McClure, Mr. and Mrs. John, 
Bellflower, California 

McCowan, Mrs. Roy D., Columbia 

McDonald, Grant, Nixa 

McDonnell, Flossie Bell, Columbia 

McGhee, Allan, North Kansas City 

McKnight & Davis Law Firm, 
Albany 

McMichael, Ethel, Spokane 


McMurry College Library, 
Abilene, Texas 

McNutt, Mrs. W. C., St. Louis 

McTaggart, Mrs. E. D., Republic 

McVay, H..B., Wyncote, Pa. 

Madden, Mrs. Mable, Pacific 

Mahan, Beatrice, Kansas City 

Major, Joseph F., Washington, 
DC. 

Malone, Alfred, Macon 

Malseed, Harry F., St. Louis 

Margraf, G. B., Rye, New York 

Marshall, Mrs. W. J., Springfield 

Mason, Mrs. Eugene C., Bartlett, 
Illinois 

Mason, Joseph, Fayette 

Masterson, Lulu Twitchell, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mattes, Merrill J., Omaha, Neb. 

Memphis Missouri High School, 
Memphis 

Mendenhall, Mrs. Lorene, Spring- 
field 

Merrill, Augusta M., Independence 

Merritt, J. B., Raton, New Mexico 

Michie, Walter B., Steele 

Miller, Bessie, Springfield 

Miller, Homer, Nevada 

Miller, Mrs. Lewis, St. Louis 

Miller, Victor J., Kansas City 

Minton, Mary, Springfield 

Missouri Pacific Women’s Club, 
St. Louis 

Monnett, Mrs. Leland Todd, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Morris, Mrs. James H., Clarksville 

Morsey, William L., Warrenton 

Morton, Clyde, Linn 

Mueller, Mrs. H. J., Cape 
Girardeau 

Murphy, Francis L., Louisiana 

Murray Family, University City 

Myers, A. E., Kansas City 

Neale, C. W., Stockton 

Nelson, Mrs. T. A., Newton, Kan. 

Neumann, H. A., Hermann 

Newlee, John M., St. Joseph 
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Newton, Mrs. Cleveland A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Norvell, Florence Austin, 
Louisiana 

Norwood, Joseph E., Columbia, 
South Carolina 

O’Brien, John D., St. Louis 

O’Donnell, J. E., Jr., Montgomery 
City 

O'Meara, Mrs. Jean Chapman, 
Clifton Forge, Virginia 

Ochsner, Melville A., Kirkwood 

Oechsle, Albert H., Jefferson City 

Oliver, A. Sloan, Webster Groves 

Osbourn, Mona M., Neosho 

Pace, George, Hannibal 

Patt, Esther, Kansas City 

Pattersons, The, Memphis 

Perkins, R. C., Phoenix, Arizona 

Pippin, Frank J., Kansas City 

Platt, Elizabeth, St. Louis 

Pletsch, Rheinhold, Granville, 
Illinois 

Pope, Mrs. H. G., Kansas City 

Powell, R. V., St. Louis 

Pratt, Joe, Butler 

Price, Paxton P., Jefferson City 

Price, Tom, Springfield 

Proctor, J. H., California 

Quigley, William E., Jr., Butte, 
Montana 

Rammelkamp, Julian, East St. 
Louis, Illinois 

Rathheim, A. F., Memphis, Tenn. 

Raufer, Mr. and Mrs. William B.., 
Tinley Park, Illinois 

Rea, C. C., Lafayette, California 

Reed, Mrs. B. E., St. Louis 

Reible, J. J., Jefferson City 

Reid, Dudley, West Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Reid, Loren D., Columbia 

Rephlo, Howard S., Springfield 

Richards, B. J., Dayton, Ohio 

Richardson, L. L., St. Louis 

Richmond Public Library, Rich- 

mond, California 
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Ricker, Charles A., Jefferson City 

Riggs, W. F., Kansas City, Kansas 

Rigsby, Raymond, Clarence 

Riley, W. H., Bucklin 

Rinehart, Charles R., St. Louis 

Ring, Lui, Van Buren 

Ring, R., St. Louis 

Road, Lee W., Caruthersville 

Roberts, Mrs. Virginia, St. Louis 

Robinett, Clifton H., Amarillo, 
Texas 

Robinett, Oliver L., Springfield 

Rogers, Oscar L., Weaubleau 

Rosborough, George S.., Jr., 
Webster Groves 

Rosenberg, Mrs. Ruby Holland, 
Kansas City 

Roux, J. R., Kirkwood 

Rozier, Edgar, St. Louis 

Rozier, Henry L., III, Ste. 
Genevieve 

Rucker, Maude, Columbia 

Russell, H. M., Greenfield 

Ryker, Franklin A., Long Beach, 
California 

Ryker, Samuel J., Ash Grove 

Ryker, Stella A., Springfield 

St. Louis County Library, Overland 

St. Mary High School, St. Louis 

Saffarrans, Mrs. Josephine, 
Palmyra 

Sage, Marshall DeWitt, Parsons, 
Kansas 

Sally, W. D., Rolla 

Sanders, Mrs. E. E., Yarmouth, 
Maine 

Sandusky, Richard M., San 
Antonio, Texas 

Sargent, John, China Lake, Calif. 

Scarlett, William, St. Louis 

Schaeperkoetter, Alma, Brentwood 

Schaff, Walter R., Fayette 

Schilling, Robert E., Normandy 

Schlafly, Edward F., St. Louis 

Schlafly, J. J., Kansas City 

Schlichting, J., Arenzville, Illinois 

Schmidt, Hazel, St. Louis 
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Schrantz, Ward L., Carthage 

Schutt, Jackson E., Columbia 

Sestric, Anton, St. Louis 

Settle, Mrs. W. B., San Diego, 
California 

Sheppard, Charles, Springfield 

Shore, Leo Jane, Kansas City 

Silvey, J. M., Columbia 

Simpkins, Mrs. Joseph, University 
City . 

Simpson, Guy, Clayton 

Simpson, Lloyd, Columbia 

Sims, Mrs. Lena J., Springfield 

Slusser, Mrs. Thomas, Pensacola, 
Florida 

Smith, John D., Bernie 

Smith, Mary Ann, Fayette 

Smith, Woodward H., Kansas City 

Smith, Mrs. W. J., Bowling Green 

Snow, Mrs. Estelle Cully, Bonne 
Terre 

Stafford, Oliver H., El Paso, 
Texas 

Standley, William, Van Buren 

Stanton, Robert F., Overland 

Stapp, Martha, Hardin 

Starcher, Archie E., Carthage 

Steele, Mrs. Aliene, Springfield 

Steen, Mrs. John, Glendale, Calif. 

Stephens, Mrs. Hal, Uravan, 
Colorado 

Stewart, Phillip, Branson 

Stice, J. C., Webster Groves 

Stockman, John R., Glendale 

Stone, Edna, Springfield 

Stone, Mrs. Grace, Springfield 

Streck, Wilma, Kansas City 

Streich, Albert H., Nevada 

Strickel, Charles F., Marceline 

Swofford, Mrs. Robert T., Jr., 
Kansas City 

Taylor, Patrick E.,St. Louis 

Thacker, D. R., Kansas City 


Thilenius, Mr. and Mrs. G. E., 
St. Louis 

Thompson, William F., Richmond 
Heights 

Tiley, George, Washington 

Tillman, Mrs. J. R., Farmington 

Trigg, Mrs. Mary, Kansas City 

Underwood, John G., Butler 

Van Buskirk, Orpha, Raton, N. M. 

Van Winkle, Daisey, Springfield 

Vinton, Samuel Spencer, III, 
Davenport, Iowa 

Walker, Marvin, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Warner, Patrick K., St. Louis 

Waters, Michael, Orrick 

Webb, Mrs. Opal R., Altadena, 
California 

Wellman, Harline, Kirksville 

Wetzel, William L., Springfield 

Wheeler, Lewis Burnes, St. Joseph 

White, Allen C., Moberly 

Whitley, J. R., Columbia 

Wilder, Charles G., Kansas City 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Frank W., 
Clinton 

Williams, Mrs. Shelton, Bowling 
Green 

Wilson, Edna N., Cape Girardeau 

Wilson, George F., Creve Coeur 

Wingfield, Marshall, Memphis, 
Tennesse 

Winn, N. E., Kirksville 

Wise, Hal M., Jr., Webb City 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs. William, Jr., 
Bowling Green 

Woosley, Fred L., Kansas City 

Wright, Mrs. Jane, Maywood 

Yates, Orland, New London 

Yates, Mrs. Virgil, Malta Bend 

Yount, Garry H., Normandy 

Zimmerman, Jane, New York, 
New York 




















7 
q 
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Rank 2 Kansas City ............ 545 
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WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES 


If you are from Missouri you probably know about Joe 
Bowers, corn bread, and Missouri’s second compromise but in 
case you don’t, the weekly historical feature articles released by 
the State Historical Society for publication in newspapers 
throughout the state, will refresh your memory. Other items of 
interest discussed are lead mines, Indians, the early mail service, 
and the state flower. Those released during January, February, 
and March are as follows: 

January: “Pioneer Corn Bread a Product of Limited Va- 
riety of Materials and Simple Baking Equipment,” and “Mis- 
souri’s ‘Intermittent Mail Service Included 20 Postoffices in 
1819.’” 

February: “Indians Terrified Whites in Southeastern Mis- 
souri but Seldom Took Their Scalps,” and “Both North and 
South Fought for Granby Lead in Civil War Times.” 

March: “Second Missouri Compromise,” “Five Legal 
Holidays Established for Missouri,” “State Flower of Missouri 
Named,” “Monument Proposed for Joe Bowers,” and “District 
of Louisiana Created.” 


MISSOURI CITIES HIGHEST IN MEMBERSHIP IN 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 
ON JANUARY 1, 1950 


RANK 

14 St. Charles 
15 

16 Marshall 


Jefferson City 17 


St. Joseph 
Independence 
Webster Groves 
Clayton 19 
Kirksville 

Hannibal 20 
University City .......... 
Carthage 21 
Kirkwood 22 
Cape Girardeau 23 


18 
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RANK 

24 Neosho 
Poplar Bluff 
Rolla 

25 Sedalia 

26 Fayette 

27 Farmington 
Maryville 
Warrensburg 

28 Bowling Green 
Carrollton 

29 Caruthersville 
Chillicothe 
Macon 

30 Lebanon 
Perryville 

31 Marshfield 

32 Fredericktown 

33 Monett 
Union 

34 North Kansas City 


35 


36 


seven or more members on January 1, 1950. 


Richmond Heights 
Savannah . 
Bonne Terre 
Ferguson 
Houston 
Jackson 

Ste. Genevieve 
Webb City 
Bolivar . 
Clinton 
Marceline 
Albany 
Brookfield 
Butler 

Ladue 
Normandy 
Salem 


NO. OF 

MEMBERS 
26 
26 
26 
25 
24 
23 
23 
23 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 


RANK 


38 


39 


40 


41 


West Plains 
Ash Grove . 
Charleston . 
Florissant 
Lexington 
Canton 
Grant City 
Ironton .. 
New Madrid 
Re 
Excelsior Springs 
Glasgow ... 
Higginsville 
Lee’s Summit 
New London 
Parkville 
Waynesville 
Bethany 
California 
Cameron 
Chaffee 
Dexter 
Doniphan 
Glendale 
Hermann 
Bloomfield 
Brentwood 
Cassville 
DeSoto . 
LaPlata 
Milan 
Monroe City 
Overland 
Pacific 
Princeton 
Richmond 
Sarcoxie 


NO. OF 
MEMBERS 


12 


SNNNNYNN NUNN YN ODD BDDDBDaawowvwvovvov”s 


This roll of Missouri cities highest in membership in the 
State Historical Society of Missouri includes those which had 


In seeking to in- 


terpret the rank one question is outstanding—what factors most 
influence membership ? 








—s — 5 65 


—s rn «8 Ohm 
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Of course, population is an obvious factor. Membership 
tends to vary with population, and St. Louis’ and Kansas City’s 
splendid showing could not be reached by small towns. How- 
ever, the list shows striking exceptions to the rule, so other 
factors besides population must enter in. 


The age of a town also influences its membership, but this 
factor is one of decreasing importance as most Missouri towns 
are now fairly old and a slight difference in age which would 
have been significant in early days is no longer so important. 

The influence of the county historical society is quite evident 
on the state society’s membership. 

Another fairly evident factor is the influence which colleges 
have on the Society’s membership. This factor is a decreasing 
one too, though, for fine high schools and colleges and university 
graduates are now found everywhere in the state. 

A factor of weight also is the influence of articles in the 
local newspaper on state and local history. 

What is the answer then, over and beyond population and 
age, local historical societies, colleges, and newspaper historical 
articles, which accoufits for these cities being included on the 
list? It seems to lie in those active members who are interested 
in seeing the benefits of belonging to the State Historical So- 
ciety disseminated as widely as possible. Eighty per cent of 
the 414 new members who joined the Society during November 
and December, 1949, and January, 1950 affiliated with it on the 
solicitation or by gift of 334 old members. Beginning with this 
issue, the Society will publish annually, in April, a list of Mis- 
souri cities which are highest in membership. Will your city be 
on the list next year? 


DAVID M. WARREN’S GIFT OF THREE LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
BRINGS HIS TOTAL TO FOURTEEN 


David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, had an excellent 
idea for Christmas gifts in December, 1949. He gave three life 
memberships in the State Historical Society of Missouri to H. E. 
Blaine of Joplin, Miss Pearl Corl of Oxford, Ohio, and Miss 
Erma Bishop of South Greenfield, Missouri. Mr. Blaine was 
formerly Mr. Warren’s high school principal at Joplin, Miss 
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Corl his history teacher in the same school, and Miss Bishop his 
history teacher in Greenfield. 

The three recipients must have well deserved their gifts if 
Mr. Warren’s interest in history is any indication of the high 
quality of their teaching for he has recently assisted in securing 
a donation of $10,750 worth of listed stocks for the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society, at Canon, Texas, of which he was 
president. The income from these stocks, which is between $400 
and $550 a year, will be used for historical essay contests among 
high school students. 


Mr. Warren’s interest in the State Historical Society of 
Missouri is neither casual nor momentary. In July and August 
of 1915 he was one of a group of students making their way 
through the University of Missouri who helped move the library 
and collections of the Society by wheelbarrow and dray from 
Academic, now Jesse, Hall to the new library building two 
blocks away. Other student helpers who saved for the rainy 
days of fall were Ivan H. Epperson, who became a member of 
the Society’s staff and then gave his life in World War I, Rush 
H. Limbaugh, who became a lawyer and legislator and is now 
third vice-president of the Society, and R. L. Howard, who is 
professor of law in the University of Missouri. 


Mr. Warren was born in Greenfield, Missouri, and is a 
graduate of the school of journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. He is editor of the Panhandle (Texas) Herald and vice- 
chairman of the board of regents of the University of Texas. 
His recent gift brings his total of life memberships in the Society 
to fourteen. 


A NEW HISTORY OF KANSAS CITY 


“City of the Future: A Centennial History of Kansas 
City,” by Henry C. Haskell, Jr. and Richard B. Fowler, is being 
presented serially by the Kansas City Star each Sunday begin- 
ning January 1. Planned to coincide with the publicity attend- 
ant on the celebration of Kansas City’s centennial this year, the 
articles describe the city’s progress from its founding to the 
present in such a fascinating narrative that it may be classified 
as “truly enjoyable history.” 
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The series begins with an explanation of both the prehis- 
toric and the present channel of the Missouri River and the 
strategic importance of its “big bend” as a point of departure 
for the West. De Bourgmont, Lewis and Clark, and Chouteau 
are treated as well as John C. McCoy, Kersey Coates, and 
Thomas H. Swope. The city’s survival of the Civil War and 
its struggle for railroads, its garnering of the wheat and meat 
market of the West, its theatres, its phenomenal real estate 
“boom and bust” of the 1880's, William Rockhill Nelson, R. T. 
Van Horn, and the struggle over the attempted annexation of 
Kansas City to the state of Kansas are all presented in the 
first seven chapters which have appeared up through February 
5. The complete series of articles will be published in book 
form about April 1, according to the Star. 


MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDS TO TWENTY-NINE MISSOURIANS 


The Medal of Honor, the highest decoration which can be 
given in any of the armed services, was brought into being by 
act of Congress, approved by President Lincoln, July 12, 1862, 
and later superseded by a revised statute on July 9, 1918. 


Lieutenant Colonel Ralph E. Pearson, of Columbia, has. 
compiled a list of the Missourians who have been the recipients 
of this medal for action “above and beyond the call of duty” in 
the wars in which this country has engaged since 1862. Colonel 
Pearson secured his information from the volume, The Medal of 
Honor (United States: Government Printing Office, 1948) 
written by John F. Kane and based upon research done by 
Thomas W. Huntington and the Public Information Division of 
the Department of the Army upon the direction of the President 
of the United States. 


The twenty-nine Missourians who have received the 
medal are: 
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Year of act 
1863 Kirby, Dennis T., 


Major 8th Mo. Inf. 
1864 Depuy, Charles H., 


Ist Sgt. Ist Mich... 


1864 Gwynne, Nathaniel, 


Pvt. 13th Ohio Cav. 


1865 Pentzer, Patrick H. 
Capt. 97th Ill. Inf. 


1869 Elwood, Edwin L., 
Pvt. 8th U.S. Cav. 
1874 Phoenix, Edwin, 


Corp. 4th U.S. Cav. 


1876 Evans, Wm., 
Pvt. 7th U.S. Inf. 
1876-77 Cable, Joseph A., 
Pyt. 7th U.S. Inf... 


1876-77 Montrose, Chas. H., 


Pvt. 5th U.S. Inf.. 
1876-77 Sheppard, Chas., 

Pvt. 5th U.S. Inf. 
1879 Hall, Wm. P., 


Ist Lt. 5th U.S. Cav. 


Civil War 


Entered Service 
from 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Fairmont, Mo. 


> 


Indian Wars 


~w 


St. Louis 


St. Louis 


St. Louis 


Huntsville 


Philippines Insurrection 


1899 Epps, Joe L., 


Pvt. 33rd Inf. U.S. Vol 


1909 Miller, Archie, 


Ist Lt. 6th U.S. Cav. 


1918 Skinker, Alex. R., 


Indian Territory 


St. Louis 


World War I 


Capt. 138th Inf. 35th Div. St. Louis 


1918 Ellis, Michael B., 


Sgt. 28th Inf. Ist Div. 


1918 Barkley, John L., 


Pfc. 4th Inf. 3rd Div.... 


1918 Turner, Harold L., 


East. St. Louis, Ill. 


Blairstown, Mo. 


Corp. 142 Inf. 36th Div... Seminole, Okla. 





Place of 
birth 


Unknown 
Mich. 
Ohio 


Marion Co., Mo. 


St. Louis 

St. Louis 

Ireland 

Cape Girardeau 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Randolph Co., Mo. 


Jamestown, Mo. 


Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Blairstown, Mo. 


Aurora, Mo. 








Year of act 


1918 Barger, Chas. D., 

Pfc. 354th Inf. 89th Div... 
1918 Funk, Jesse N., 

Pfc. 354th Inf. 89th Div... 
1918 Forrest, Arthur J., 

Sgt. 354th Inf. 89th Div... 
1918 Hatler, M. Waldo, Set. 

Co. B. 356 Inf. 89th Div. 


1943 Johnson, Leon W., 


1944 Howard, James H., 

aa. Soe oe. :. 
1944 Kelley, Ova A., 

Pvt. 382nd Inf. 96th Div. 
1944 Specker, Joe C., 

Sgt. 48th Engineer Bn... . 
1944 Riordan, Paul F., 

2nd Lt. 34th Inf. Div... . 
1945 Burr, Herbert H., 

S/Sgt. 41st Tank Bn..... 
1945 Peden, Forrest E., 

T/5 10th Field Art. Bn... 
1945 Parrish, Laverne, 

T/4 Med. Det. 161st Inf... 


Germans in Missouri.” 








New officers elected were: 
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Entered Service 
from 


Stotts City, Mo. 
Calhan, Colo. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Neosho, Mo. 


World War II 


Moline, Kans. 
St. Louis 
Norwood, Mo. 


Odessa, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Wathena, Kans. 


Ronan, Mont. 





Place of 
birth 


Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


New Hampton, Mo. 


St. Louis 


Bolivar, Mo. 


Columbia, Mo. 
Canton, China 
Norwood, Mo. 
Odessa, Mo. 
Charles City, Ia. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Knox City, Mo. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual dinner and 
business meeting at the Hotel Frederick in Boonville February 
10 with 175 members and guests present. 
of the Central College history department, spoke on “The Earlier 


Frederic A. Culmer, 


Lewis M. Means, Fayette, pres- 
ident ; D. E. Hooper, Boonville, vice-president ; and Mrs. Robert 
Carson, Fayette, secretary-treasurer. 


The Cole County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting at the Missouri Hotel in Jefferson City on February 14. 
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Charles F. Mullett, professor of history at the University of 
Missouri, spoke on “The Real People of Mother Goose.” 

A “report” of the activities of the society for the year 1949, 
by its president Henry Andrae, lists these noteworthy achieve- 
ments: the museum was visited by nearly 3,000 people ; a num- 
ber of gifts, loans, and purchases were added to the museum’s 
collections; the building itself was renovated; and the debt on 
the museum was reduced from $11,000 to $10,000. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held a 
meeting January 6 at St. Louis University with a program de- 
voted to the subject of book reviewing. John Francis McDer- 
mott spoke on “The Author and the Book Review,” Charles van 
Ravenswaay on “The Historical Society and the Book Review,” 
and Thomas Sherman on “The Newspaper and the Book Re- 


view.” 


The Jackson County Historical Society at its meeting in 
Independence on February 3 was presented with a portrait of 
Joseph Smith, founder of the Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints. Israel A. Smith, grandson of the founder and the presi- 
dent of the church, presented the picture, which is a copy of an 
original painted about 1834 by an unknown artist. The copy, 
which was hung in the trophy room of the Memorial building, 
was made by Harold Bullard of Ness City, Kansas. 

Other descendants of Joseph Smith who were present at the 
ceremony were: Mrs. Emma Kennedy and Frederick A. Smith 
of Independence, grandchildren; and Mrs. Georgia Warfield 
of Independence, a great-grand-daughter. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met January 27 for the 
installation of the following officers and directors for 1950: 
Paul H. Baker, president; Edward C. Wright, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Donald H. Latshaw, vice-president; Herman H. Kube, 
secretary ; Arthur B. Leavens, treasurer; James Anderson, his- 
torian ; and George E. Halley, Francis “Brick” Wornall, George 
Fuller Green, Robert W. Johnson, William R. Hornbuckle, 
William R. Bovard, William Searcy Ridge, William G. Austin, 
and Axel Hawkinson, directors. 
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The Phelps County Historical Society held a special meet- 
ing in Rolla on January 29 at which time new officers were 
elected as follows: Luther Martin of Rolla, president ; Charles 
Smallwood of St. James, vice-president ; C. V. Mann, of Rolla, 
secretary-historian ; and Mrs. Mayme Ousley of Rolla, treasurer. 
Three new directors were chosen for a three-year term: Mrs. 
Llyn Bradford of Rolla, Walter Snelson of Fairview District, 
and Mrs. Clarence Hudgens of the Mill Creek District. 


Plans for the year, made at the meeting, include a continua- 
tion of the fifteen-minute radio programs, prepared and pre- 
sented by C. V. Mann and Mrs. Mann each Saturday after- 
noon over station K-T-T-R. Beginning January 28th these 
programs will deal with pioneer life and settlement in the South 
Central Missouri Ozarks. 


The Platte County Historical Society has announced its 
new Officers as follows: W. F. Sanders of Parkville, president ; 
R. J. Felling of Weston, vice-president; Mrs. E. G. Aker of 
Parkville, secretary; and Mrs. Florence Stapp of Platte City, 
treasurer. Committee chairmen are: Mrs. B. J. Bless, town- 
ship organization and genealogy; Mrs. J. W. Divina, historical 
research; Mrs. Guy B. Park, endowment; W. F. Sanders, cur- 
rent annals; and R. J. Felling, historical sites and photographs. . 
One of the society’s projects for the year is the location and tabu- 
lation of names and dates from old cemeteries in the county. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met December 12 in 
the annex of the St. Joseph Museum. The evening was desig- 
nated as “Joe Robidoux night” and a poem, “The Platte Pur- 
chase,” by Mrs. H. C. Foulk, was read, telling how Robidoux 
named the streets of St. Joseph. 

The society held its first meeting of the new year on Janu- 
ary 9 to hear an unusual program on St. Joseph poets. Mrs. 
Clark Godell read poems by Black Hart, stagecoach bandit; 
Israel Landis, saddlemaker who included one of his poems with 
each purchase of a saddle; Eugene Field; R. A. Brown, Sr.; 
Arthur Chapman; Mrs. Constance Runcie; and Mary Alicia 
Owen. It was announced that Roy E. Coy has agreed to serve 
as curator for the society and has reserved a place in the St. 
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Joseph Museum where relics owned by the organization will be 
kept. 

On February 13 the society met in the annex of the museum 
to observe “Church Night” with an informal discussion on the 
beginnings of the city’s first churches. Several letters written 
by Joseph R. Robidoux of St. Louis to Jean Laffite, the priva- 
teer, were shown by Bartlett Boder. 


The Westport Historical Society was organized January 
30 in Kansas City as a permanent organization but with the 
immediate purpose of furthering old Westport’s showing in the 
approaching Kansas City centennial celebration. Officers elected 
were: L. O. Honig, president; A. E. Bettis, vice-president ; 
E. P. H. Gempel, vice-president ; Mrs. Inghram D. Hook, vice- 
president ; Mrs. Clyde H. Porter, treasurer; Mrs. Adreinne T. 
Christopher, secretary; and Mrs. Jane Burns, assistant secre- 
tary. 


At a meeting on February 19 in the Nelson Gallery of 
Art, which was attended by about 100 persons, the president 
announced that permanent signs marking many of the historical 
sites in Westport will be placed soon, as part of the centennial 
celebration. At Forty-third Street and Broadway a large wooden 
sign with a crosspiece in the shape of an ox yoke will tell a brief 
history of Westport, and small metal markers will be placed at 
twenty historical locations and buildings. School children will 
also be asked to make signs marking the location of the Santa 
Fe Trail in Kansas City. 


NOTES 


Restoration work on the Pony Express stables in St. 
Joseph began on January 23 with plans for completion by April 
3, the ninetieth anniversary of the beginning of the famous 
mail run, when the building will be dedicated as a national his- 
torical shrine and museum. A short time ago the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce bought the landmark to save it from 
being sold for taxes but the recent restoration is being financed 
by the Goetz Pony Express Foundation under the leadership of 
M. Karl Goetz, vice-president of the M. K. Goetz Brewing 
Company. 
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A picture of Joseph Robidoux, founder of St. Joseph, was 
given to the city of St. Joseph by Robidoux’s great-great-grand- 
daughter, Miss Marjorie Robidoux Street of Winnetka, IIl. 
Painted by F. O. Strong, the three by four foot portrait will be 
hung in the city hall. 


The historic “Pilaster house” in Hannibal has been pur- 
chased by Mrs. Sara M. Mahan for restoration and preservation 
for the city. Supposedly planned for erection in Marion City 
in 1844, it was put up in Hannibal instead because of the floods 
in Marion City. Numerous incidents in the history of the 
Clemens family are connected with this house and for a period 
in 1846 and 1847 the family lived there and John Clemens, the 
father, died there March 24, 1847. 


The municipally-owned Mark Twain home and museum in 
Hannibal attracted 125,578 visitors in 1949, according to a re- 
port by John Winkler, chairman of the Mark Twain municipal 
board. The 1949 visitors came from all forty-eight states and 
thirty-seven foreign countries. The 1949 figure sets an all-time 
record number of visitors to the home and museum, Mr. Wink- 
ler said in an article in the Hannibal Courier-Post, January 3, 
1949. 


The Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney contemporary art collec- 
tion, “Missouri—Heart of the Nation,” was presented to the 
University of Missouri, January 25, at a luncheon at Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis as a feature of the store’s centennial year cele- 
bration. The ninety-nine paintings, water colors, and drawings 
are the work of fourteen American artists, five of whom are 
Missourians, who were commissioned by Scruggs, Vandervoort, 
and Barney in 1946 to depict a record of Missouri life. The 
Missouri artists are “two St. Louisans, Fred Conway and Wall- 
ace Herndon Smith, Fred Shane of the University of Missouri 
art department, and Frederic James and Jackson Lee Nesbitt, 
both of Kansas City.” 


The Mark Twain papers, a collection of the author’s note- 
books and diaries, literary manuscripts, business records, fam- 
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ily photographs, albums, and letters, have been bequeathed to 
the University of California by Clara Clemens Samossoud, the 
only living daughter of the famous author. The papers, which 
were left in trust, giving Mrs. Samossoud the right to dispose 
of them, are a California centennial year gift. 


St. Michael the Archangel Catholic parish, St. Louis, ob- 
served its 100th anniversary beginning Sunday, November 20, 
when a solemn pontifical mass was celebrated by Auxiliary Bis- 
hop John P. Cody, with Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter presiding. 
A solemn requiem mass was celebrated November 22 and one 
in observance of Loretto Day and Children’s Day on November 
23. 


Joplin’s plans to observe “Carver day” on January 5, the 
anniversary of the death of George Washington Carver in 1943, 
had to be changed on account of inclement weather, and the 
parade cancelled. The principal observance was a banquet in 
the evening presided over by William C. Markwardt, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Visiting dignitaries were Dr. 
Sherman D. Scruggs, president of Lincoln University and the 
representative of Governor Forrest Smith, and Dr. Richard 
Pilant of Muncie, Indiana. A telegram from President Harry 
S. Truman was read in tribute to Carver. 


C. A. Macdonnell of Marshfield has donated to the So- 
ciety a large collection of interesting items relating to Webster 
County, some dating as early as 1841. Largely of a political 
nature, the items include old assessment lists, call books of elec- 
tions, censuses, court summons, land titles, tax books, and ballots 
in the national elections. 


The Missouri Archaeological Society held its annual busi- 
ness meeting in Columbia, November 6, at which new officers 
were elected as follows: Jesse E. Wrench, Columbia, president ; 
and Henry Hamilton, Marshall, J. Allen Eichenberger, Han- 
nibal, Leonard W. Blake, St. Louis, and J. J. McKinney, De- 
Witt, vice-presidents. 
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The Daniel Boone Area Association, made up of the eight 
counties of Audrain, Boone, Callaway, Howard, Lincoln, Mont- 
gomery, St. Charles, and Warren and the city of Boonville, was 
organized at a meeting of county representatives in Columbia, 
January 28. The association was formed as part of a state- 
wide program, sponsored by the State Department of Resources 
and Development, to promote tourist travel and recreational 
facilities and activities. 


A board of directors, composed of two representatives from 
each county and Boonville, drafted by-laws which were accepted 
by the forty-five delegates present. Officers elected were: F. 
L. McClure, St. Charles, president; Harry Gooch, Troy, first 
vice-president ; Herbert Plunket, Mexico, second vice-president ; 
Richard Fritz, St. Charles, secretary; and Robert Mow, Cen- 
tralia, treasurer. 


The 16th annual National Folk Festival, sponsored by the 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis, is to be held in that city 
April 12-15. In preparation for this event a committee for 
planning local festivals in the Ozarks has been appointed with 
May Kennedy McCord of Springfield as chairman. Others on 
the committee are: Hardin Franks of Alton; Mabel Mueller of 
Rolla; Riley Hall of West Plains; and Eli Atkinson of Hart- 
ville. Local festivals have already been planned for West Plains 
and Rolla. 


The St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation met at the 
Mark Twain hotel in St. Louis on February 15 to hear W. G. B. 
Carson speak on “Other Days, Other Ways in the Theatre.” 


Miss Stella Michel, eighth grade teacher in the John Scullin 
School in St. Louis, has been featuring St. Louis and Missouri 
history in her classes and school exercises of recent years. Her 
subject this mid-year, at the eighth grade exercises, was Henry 
Shaw. Interspersed with appropriate musical numbers were 
readings on Shaw’s hardware store, his city house, “Tower Grove 
Park,” “The East Gate,” “The Ruin,” “The North Gate,” and 
“The Humboldt Monument.” 
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At the homecoming ceremonies held at the Southeast Mis- 
souri State College October 15, 1949, tribute was paid to the 
memory of the late Louis Houck, who for thirty-nine years was 
a member of the board of regents of that institution. An ad- 
dress on Colonel Houck was given by Judge Norwin D. Houser. 


A plan to familiarize people with the historical features of 
Cape Girardeau was suggested to the Rotary club of that city, 
November 14, by Clyde M. Clark. He suggested the use of 
highway signs, literature, and the marking of historical sites. 


Charles L. Woods of Rolla was honored at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Rolla Chamber of Commerce and the Phelps County 
Historical Society, on November 29. In recognition of his fifty 
years as a Rolla editor, acting Governor James T. Blair, Jr. 
presented him with a plaque prepared by Dr. C. V. Mann of 
the historical society. Mr. Woods has long been active in the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, also, having been a trustee 
continuously since 1927. 


The History of the Department of Zoology University oj 
Missouri by Winterton C. Curtis, professor of zoology, emeritus, 
which has been reprinted in pamphlet form from Bios, is an ex- 
tremely readable and instructive account of the department from 
the nineties to the present. 


The St. Louis Westerners have recently issued Vol. I, No. 
3 of their publication, Westward, under the editorship of Fred- 
eric E. Voelker. Dated July-August-September, 1948, it gives 
twelve pages of interesting facts on the West. 


“Ozark Playgrounds of Missouri” is the enticing title of 
the latest regional publication of the Missouri State Department 
of Resources and Development. In it, pictures by Gerald Massie 
and descriptions of scenic parks, old mills, fishing paradises, and 
good food, “invite you to spend your next vacation in this hos- 
pitable and scenic section” of southwest Missouri. 
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Four more articles in the series “Know Your Missouri 
Cities” have been released by the Associated Press in a group 
of Missouri newspapers. These articles were written by news- 
papermen who were familiar with their own cities and their 
sources of local history. 


The four articles released during November, December, 
January, and February are: 


Boonville—by Mrs. Gene V. Davis, staff member of the 
Boonville Daily News. 


Brookfield—by Leigh Simpson, staff member of the Brook- 
field Daily News. 


Poplar Bluff—by Al Daniel, staff member of The Poplar 
Bluff American Republic. 


Trenton—by Mrs. Betty Ann Bay, former city editor of 
the Trenton Republican Times. 


Ward L. Schrantz of the Carthage Evening Press is the 
author of a series of articles on the history of Carthage which 
has been appearing in that paper every Thursday since August 
18. Beginning with an unbylined article on the discovery of 
prehistoric elephant bones in Jasper County in 1892, the author. 
in later articles discusses the pre-Osage Woodland Indians of 
the Carthage area, then the Osages, and finally the coming of 
the white men. He tells a very entertaining story of the early 
settlement of the region, the birth of Jasper County in 1841, life 
in Carthage before the Civil War, and events leading up to and 
during the war. As source material for his articles, Mr. 
Schrantz has used old county records, historical clippings from 
newspapers gathered through the years, and personal reminis- 
cences of early settlers, and he has succeeded in making a cohe- 
sive, worthwhile narrative of the background of that region. 


Julius Mortimer Miller, or “Broncho Charley,” 100 years 
old January 1, was a pony express rider in 1861, according to 
an article in the Columbia Missourian of December 31. Now 
living in New York, he still likes to tell of his days as an Indian 
fighter, ranch hand, and performer in Wild West shows. 
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The Fayette of many years ago is recalled in two articles by 
H. P. Mason, one in the Fayette Advertiser of January 3 and 
the other in the Fayette Democrat-Leader of January 6. The 
first moving picture shows, the old hitching racks around the 
courthouse, and band concerts are recalled by this former Fay- 
ette editor. 


The Lead Belt News of Flat River, beginning October 7, 
has been carrying a feature called “Ole Time Pictures” on the 
front page of the second section of the paper. Pictures of fami- 
lies, baseball teams of early days, weddings, and other groups 
make a very interesting page. 


Captain R. M. “Bob” Marshall of Tuscumbia and his steam- 
boats, the John R. Hugo and the Frederick, are the subject of 
a very good article in the Cole County Enterprise of September 
23. The 91-year-old skipper, who retired from boating in 1898, 
tells of many exciting experiences. 


An article by R. R. Thomasson on how to build a rail fence 
appears in the Kansas City Times of July 30. An excellent pic- 


ture by Gerald Massie of a fence in Oregon County accompanies 
the article. 


The coming of age of Walt Disney’s “Mickey Mouse” in 
1949 and his career up to that point as well as that of his 
creator are described in an article by Julia Spiegelmen in the 
Kansas City Star of September 18. 


“Profitable Farming and Pleasant Resort Areas Grow on 
Barren Strip-Mined Land” is the title of an article by Roger 
Swanson in the Kansas City Times of September 24. It de- 
scribes the plan adopted by Sinclair Farms, Inc. of sowing grass 
seed on the land by helicopter. 


Mrs. Mary B..Aker, of Parkville, is the author of an article 
in the Kansas City Times of November 2 entitled “Love for a 
Missouri Girl May Have Sent Jim Marshall Westward to 
Fame.” Missouri Ann Green, the girl in question, married 
another man, a Dr. Marshall, so Jim left Platte County to 
achieve fame, but not fortune, in California. 
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The fine old thirty-one-room Vaile home in Independence, 
now a sanitarium, is the subject of an article by Susan C. Chiles 
in the Kansas City Times of November 14. When colorful Colo- 
nel H. M. Vaile built the mansion in 1881, the hand-pressed 
brick alone cost $50,000, the nine fireplaces $1,500 each, and the 
three chandeliers $850, to say nothing of the murals painted by 
an Italian, a German, and a French artist. Part of the colonel’s 
wealth acquired in various enterprises was dissipated in a court 
trial which freed him from charges of embezzling the government. 

Colonel Ralph E. Pearson of Columbia is the author of an 
article on Nathan Scarritt and his descendants, “Mission Teacher 
Founded a Fortune and a Family of Leading Citizens,” in the 
Kansas City Star of November 16. 


Cotton is king in Missouri’s “bootheel” according to an 
article in the Kansas City Times of November 16, written by 
Paul Williams, editor of the Portageville Review. The draining 
of the swamps since 1900, the tenant and sharecropper system 
used, and the enormous credit system built up in bringing in the 
crop are ably described. 


An appreciative article on Carl Busch, first conductor of 
the Kansas City Symphony orchestra when it was organized in 
1895, is printed in the Kansas City Star of November 17. The 
author, Jessie Benton, calls attention also to a bust of the music- 
ian in the municipal auditorium. 


An article by Jack Williams in the Kansas City Star of 
November 21 gives some optimistic news on Missouri forestry. 
It seems that Missouri is one of the states which is making a 
success of its reforestation program with the aid of the federal 
and state governments. Trees of standard milling size in the 
state will yield 11,900 million board feet worth in excess of 119 
million dollars. The Ozarks area is the most heavily forested ; 
89% of Carter County is in forest land, 82% of Iron and Shan- 
non counties, 72% of Taney County, and 65% of Texas County. 


The Santa Fe New Mexican, purported to be the oldest 
newspaper continuously published in the Southwest, was 100 
years old November 24, 1949, according to an article by W. Thet- 
ford LeViness in the Kansas City Star of November 24. It was 
established only three years after the Army of the West, which 
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was composed in part of Missourians under Colonel Alexander 
W. Doniphan, entered Santa Fe. 


A unique plan to revitalize country churches through the 
preparation of young ministers trained to live on the farm is 
being tried out on the 320-acre Roanridge farm in Platte County, 
according to an article by Dwight Pennington in the Kansas City 
Times of November 24. Five years ago Caroline and Wilber 
Cochel, owners of the farm, deeded it to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the National Town-Country Church Institute began 
to take shape. The program as practiced to date, through sum- 
mer sessions at Park College, has included a week of farm labor 
but when the dormitory and office building at the farm is com- 
plete, students will live there the year around, devoting five days 
a week to work and study and two days to pastoral work in 
neighboring rural churches. 


Christmases in Jackson County from early times up to the 
present are described in an article by Susan C. Chiles in the 
Kansas City Times of December 20. 


Boys Town, Missouri, is rapidly becoming the “something 
worthwhile” which W. F. James pledged himself to sponsor if 
he ever returned from World War II alive, according to an 
article by Robert A. Hereford in the Kansas City Times of Jan- 
uary 10. Located near St. James, the project is under the im- 
mediate direction of Gordon Atkins. 


Captain William L. Heckman of Hermann is the subject of 
an article by John Alexander in the Kansas City Star of Febru- 
ary 12. The 81-year-old “Steamboat Bill” has written a book 
telling of his adventures and early river superstitions. 


An old newspaper clipping from the St. Joseph Press pro- 
vides the basis for an article in The Mexico Evening Ledger of 
November 10 on Jim Younger and a train robbery in Monroe 
County in which he supposedly took part in November, 1864. 
Jim, who according to the 1884 History of Audrain County, was 
the grandson of the Rev. Robert A. Younger, pioneer Audrain 
Countian, was a mere boy at the time, but he was smart enough 
to get more than his share of the spoils. 
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The St. Joseph Gazette of January 16 carried an article 
on the recent discovery of the cornerstone of the old county jail, 
erected in 1859-1860, while searching for the cornerstone of the 
old Buchanan County courthouse which was build between 1873 
and 1876. 


A special section of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of No- 
vember 14 was devoted to the “Clayton Progress Days” of No- 
vember 14-19. Numerous historical articles and pictures de- 
picted the growth and development of the city from early times. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat on January 22 devoted the 
front page of its “Features” section to paying tribute to Robert 
Somers Brookings, famed philanthropist and rebuilder of Wash- 
ington University whose birth centennial was observed that day. 
Brookings was born in Maryland but made his fortune in St. 
Louis, retiring at the age of 46 to devote his time to philan- 
thropy. Other monuments to his memory are the connection of 
Barnes hospital with Washington University and the establish- 
ment of the Brookings Institute in Washington, D. C., as a 
research center. 


A “*Poor’ Teacher Who Left Thousands,” Professor Syl- 
vester Waterhouse, is the subject of a feature article by Bob 
Schulman in the St. Louis Star-Times of February 6. This one- 
legged, one-eyed teacher of Greek at Washington University, 
whose birth anniversary on February 12th was the occasion for 
the article, left a fortune of more than $250,000 to Washington 
University and the Missouri Historical Society, although he lived 
like a miser during his forty-four years in St. Louis. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By 
Manie Morgan as arranged by Jennie A. Morgan. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Louis Filler. (The Antioch Press, 1949. 
xviiit+301 pp.) It would be difficult to name offhand a small 
book more revealing of southern family life in the Border States 
in the 1850’s and during the war than The New Stars. Dictated 
from memory, letters, and diaries at the age of eighty-eight years 
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to her daughter, Jennie A. Morgan, the author, Manie Kendley 
Morgan, presents an autobiographical account of her girlhood 
and early marriage. The scholarly, appreciative twelve-page 
“Introduction” by the editor, Dr. Louis Filler of Antioch College, 
is the best review that will be penned. 

The author was born in Kentucky in 1848 and was reared 
on a plantation in Buchanan County in Missouri. The real 
heroine of the book is the author’s mother, Mary Jane Smith 
Kendley, who through ability, courage, and industry is the suc- 
cessful head of her family, after the death of her husband. 

As Dr. Filler writes, the story “gains strength and signi- 
ficance from a single fact: its locale.” Missouri was a Border 
State. Buchanan County was just across the Missouri River 
from “free, Bleeding Kansas,” and in the words of an anti- 
slavery Missourian, “It can safely be said that nowhere, outside 
of hell, was there such a horrible condition as prevailed in Mis- 
souri.” 

The description of life on a Missouri plantation reveals a 
typical Missouri slaveholder’s household. Slavery was here a 
way of life for both masters and slaves. Their interests and 
sympathies and attitudes were closely intermingled and inter- 
related. The Emancipation Proclamation, although it did not 
apply to Missouri, marked the beginning of the end of slavery 
here by action of slaves and acquiescence of masters along the 
border and elsewhere. 


Guns on the Western Waters: The Story of River Gun- 
boats in the Civil War. By H. Allen Gosnell (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1949. xii+273 pp. $6.50.) 
Aside from the first chapter, which is more or less a technical 
description of the gunboats and how they fought, the rest of the 
book is,largely made up of quotations from eye witnesses and 
participants in the naval battles between the North and South 
on the western waters which present a vivid picture of that 
hitherto rather neglected phase of the Civil War. The story of 
the “ironclads,” the “tin-clads,” the “cotton-clads,” and the 
“hay-plateds” could hardly have been told in a more interesting 
and unified manner. The lack of a bibliography is not so im- 
portant since the author cites his sources in the narrative but an 
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index would have been helpful to students of the subject. One 
rather noticeable error is the confusion of General W. T. Sher- 
man with T. W. Sherman in the Atlantic coastal operations of 
1861. Thirty fine photographs greatly enhance the value of the 
book. 


Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks. Edited by Dixon Wector. 
(San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1949. xxx+286 pp.) 
Mark Twain’s cruise to Palestine in 1867 aboard the Quaker 
City resulted in a book of his experiences, Innocents Aboard, 
and in the formation of a friendship with Mrs. Mary Mason 
Fairbanks, of Cleveland, which friendship was to greatly in- 
fluence his career from that time on. This collection of letters 
written to her during the intervening years before her death 
in 1898 show the moderating influence which “Mother Fair- 
banks,” herself a writer of no mean ability, had on the “wild 
humorist of the Pacific coast.” Through the letters Mark Twain 
reveals himself as the loyal friend, the ardent lover of Olivia 
Langford, and later as the more settled father of a family and 
as a literary personality. Extremely good editing and an ample 
index have made the volume of interest to the scholar and have 
relieved the slight monotony, to the general reader, of the oft- 
reiterated invitations to visit the Clemens household and the ex- 
cuses for the Clemens not visiting in Cleveland. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled 
and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XIV, The Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1806-1814 (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 915 pp.) This is the sec- 
ond of three volumes on the Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 
1803-1821, published by the Department of State. Made up of 
a wide variety of documents, Volume XIV encompasses the 
years 1806-1814 and is divided into seven sections dealing re- 
spectively with the administrations of Acting Governor Joseph 
Browne, 1806-07, Acting Governor Frederick Bates, 1807-08, 
Governor Meriwether Lewis, 1808-09, Acting Governor Fred- 
erick Bates, 1809-10, Governor Benjamin Howard, 1810-1813, 
and Governor William Clark, 1813-14. 
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The documents arranged in chronological order, most of 
which have not been previously published, were found in the 
National Archives, in the Thomas Jefferson Papers, in the 
Library of Congress, and in the Louisiana Gazette. Priority 
has been given to those relevant to the administration of the 
Louisiana-Missouri Territory which included all of the vast area 
of the Louisiana Purchase except the present state of Louisi- 
ana. Headnotes identify the sources from which the documents 
have been taken, generous footnotes clarify the papers and give 
references to other documents not included, and an excellent an- 
noted index of 100 pages eases the path of the research student. 

Unlike many books made up entirely of documents without 
any interpretative material, this volume is good reading, for not 
only is the reader conscious of the importance of the papers 
listed but he has sketched for him an authentic and intimate 
picture of the problems and trials of the frontiersmen and the 
officers of government in opening and administering a new area 
of land. 

The settlement of land claims and the surveys incident 
thereto bulked large among the early problems requiring atten- 
tion. The confusion caused by conflicting French, Spanish, and 
American systems of making grants necessitated the setting up 
of a land commission to settle disputes, with the usual attend- 
ant complaints from the settlers and petitions to Congress for 
their relief. 

There are a few papers included on the Wilkinson-Burr con- 
spiracy and the criticisms of Governor Lewis which elicited his 
response that “my Country can never make ‘a Burr’ of me.” 
There are, of course, the inevitable frontier complaints on the 
postal service and, in increasing number as the years advance, 
petitions from the inhabitants of the Arkansas country and the 
Missouri area to raise their districts to the rank of second 
grade governments. The awareness of the inhabitants of the 
problems of government and their desire for more self-govern- 
ment grew rapidly after 1805 when they were separated from 
the jurisdiction of Indiana Territory and their population in- 
creased to 19,976 by 1810. 

The last half of the volume includes a great many papers 
on Indian affairs, which were closely allied with the adminis- 
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tration of the territory, and the defense and military operations 
which were necessary preceding and during the War of 1812. 


Our Missouri: A Pageant in Two Acts for Schools, 
Churches, P.T.A. or Other Community Organizations, by Nancy 
Jane Knoch (Kansas City: Burton Publishing Co., 1949. 51 
pp.) will be very helpful for groups wishing to portray the story 
of Missouri from Indian days to the present. Appropriate 
music to accompany the action, stage settings, and costumes are 
described. 


The Love Letters of Mark Twain. Edited by Dixon Wec- 
tor. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 374 pp.) 
Olivia Clemens’ admonition to her husband—‘“Think of the side 
[of you] I know, the sweet, dear, tender side that I love so. 
Why not show this more to the world ?”—is carried out in this 
book of his love letters to her. From his first exuberantly ro- 
mantic and delightfully humorous letters in the early days of 
his courtship in 1868 to his heartbreakingly sad letters of a 
later date and his tender little notes to “Livy” as she lay dying in 
1904, the more than 600 letters included in this volume would 
warm any woman’s heart. Dr. Wector, in editing these letters 
which have been withheld from publication for nearly fifty 
years, has added immeasurably to the portrait of Samuel Cle- 
mens. 


Weaver of Song: A Sketch of the Life of William H. 
Pommer. By Sibyl Pommer. (Columbia, Mo.: Artcraft Press, 
1947. 48 pp.) William H. Pommer’s lifetime, 1851-1937, 
spanned a period when St. Louis and Missouri were coming of 
age, musically, and he was of immeasurable help in that de- 
velopment. This story of his life as a student in Europe, as a 
music teacher in St. Louis and Milwaukee, and as head of the 
department of music at the University of Missouri, 1907-1922, 
is beautifully told by his daughter. 


Westward Expansion, A History of the American Frontier. 
By Ray Allen Billington, with the collaboration of James Blaine 
Hedges. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. xiii+ 
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873 pp.) This volume, which is divided into three sections 
describing the Colonial, the Trans-Appalachian, and the Trans- 
Mississippi frontiers respectively, gives a skillful presentation 
of the argument advanced by Frederick Jackson Turner in the 
1890’s that it was the irresistible expansive forces of the people 
more than anything else which accounted for such things as the 
colonization and later annexation of Texas, the settlement of the 
Indians in the West, and the reshaping of the traits and insti- 
tutions of the pioneers. It was not until 1890 that the Census 
Report states “there can hardly be said to be a frontier line” 
remaining. Even though one may not accept Turner’s “frontier 
hypothesis,” this volume should rank high for the prodigious 
amount of worthwhile information which it presents in clear 
and well organized form, and for its eighty-nine excellent maps, 
seventy-eight-page bibliographical essay, and adequate index. 


OBITUARIES 


LAWRENCE BooGHER: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 18, 
1874; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4, 1950. An active figure 
in St. Louis business, political, and religious life for many years, 
he was a member of the State Tax Commission in 1941 and of 
the St. Louis Board of Election Commissioners, 1945-49. He 
had been a member of the State Historical Society since 1923. 


Bower Broappus: Born in Chillicothe, Mo., 1888; died in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 10, 1949. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the Kansas City School of Law, he moved 
to Muskogee, Okla. in 1910. In 1932 he became a member of 
the Oklahoma House of Representatives, in 1934 a member of 
the Senate, and in 1937 a federal district judge. 


Joun Catvin BroomFIELp: Born in Eyemouth, Scotland, 
July 4, 1872; died in Steubenville, Ohio, Jan. 8, 1950. Bishop 
of the Methodist church in Missouri from 1939 until his retire- 
ment in 1944, he had attended Adrain College, Michigan, Geneva 
College, Pennsylvania, and the University of Kansas City from 
which he received a D.D. degree in 1910. In 1930 he received 
an honorary LL.D. from Adrain College and in 1940 one from 
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Central College, Fayette. He had held pastorates in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia and was a member of the administra- 
tive committee of the Federal Council of Churches. 


CrarK WaLKEeR Cummincs: Born in Michigan, June 6, 
1885 ; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13, 1950. A graduate of Eu- 
reka College, Eureka, Illinois, and the School of Divinity of 
Chicago University, he entered the ministry in 1908. He held 
pastorates in the Christian church for nearly thirty years before 
becoming executive secretary of the Metropolitan Church Fed- 
eration of St. Louis in 1937. 


Crossy C. Jonnson: Born in Hamilton, Mo., Oct. 11, 
1879; died in Hamilton, Mo., Oct. 23, 1949. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri in 1900, he was admitted to the bar the 
same year. He was elected to five terms as prosecuting attorney 
of Caldwell County, 1919-22, 1935-38, and 1949-, and he had 
served on numerous occasions as special judge of the circuit court 
and as acting circuit judge. 


ArtuHur A. Kocian: Born in 1876 (?) ; died in St. Louis, 
Jan. 9, 1950. One of the Midwest’s best known art dealers, he 
was, in 1930, awarded the first gold medal given by the American 
Art Dealers Association for service to American art in recogni- 
tion of his services as secretary of the Missouri Capitol Deco- 
ration Commission, 1917-1929. He had been a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri since 1932. 


WALTER ARTHUR MaIeER: Born in Boston, Mass., Oct. 4, 
1893 ; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11, 1950. He received a B.A. 
degree from Boston University in 1913, an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard in 1920 and 1929 respectively, a D.D. from Con- 
cordia College, Utley, South Australia, in 1943, and an LL.D. 
from Houghton College, New York, in 1945. He was for a 
time executive secretary of the International Walther League and 
editor of its publication, The Messenger, 1920-1945, a professor 
of Semitic languages at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, and 
a noted radio preacher on the weekly Lutheran Hour since 1935. 
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Guy Mottey: Born in New Hartford, Mo., 1885; died in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 27, 1949. Assistant to the presi- 
dent of Lindenwood College since 1940, he came to the school 
in 1918 as secretary. He was a graduate of William Jewell 
College which awarded him an honorary LL.D..degree in 1949. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Louis Notte: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28, 1871; died 
in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1, 1950. A real estate man in St. Louis 
and sheriff there for six years, 1907-13, he served as comptroller 
of the city from 1917 to 1949. Because of the sound fiscal poli- 
cies which he insisted upon he was called the “watchdog of the 
treasury” and in 1934 was given the $1000 St. Louis Award 
for his services in that regard. 


Frank C. Ranp: Born in Marshall Co., Miss., Feb. 25, 
1876; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2, 1949. <A graduate of Van- 
derbilt University in 1898, he came to St. Louis the same year 
as a stock clerk with Roberts, Johnson, and Rand Shoe Com- 
pany.. He became a vice-president of the company in 1907, and 
in 1911 when the International Shoe Company was formed, he 
became successively vice-president, president in 1916, and chair- 
man of the board in 1930. He was a prominent leader in civic 
and business affairs. 


Bert Ray Reser, Sr.: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 4, 
1892; died in Crystal City, Mo., Nov. 15, 1949. Learning the 
printing trade in plants in St. Louis as a boy, he established the 
Herculaneum Times in 1920 and in 1943 bought the Jefferson 
County Press. For some years he also published the Weekly 
Review of St. Mary’s. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


RoBert WILLARD REED: Born in Dubuque, la., Aug. 27, 
1891; died in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 8, 1949. -Assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Kansas City Star, with which he had been 
associated for thirty-three years, he was also active in veter- 
an’s groups and civic affairs. He served in World War I and 
II, leaving the service in 1946 as a colonel. 
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Duncan G. Ricuart: Born in Lexington, Ky., Nov. 10, 
1887 ; died in Denver, Colo., Jan. 10, 1950. A graduate of Mis- 
souri Valley College in Marshall and of West Point in 1910, he 
was a major in World War I and was commandant at Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., and later at Ft. Jackson, S.C. during World War II 
and until he retired in 1946. 


Rocer T. Sermon: Born in Independence, Mo., Nov. 2, 
1890; died in Independence, Mo., Jan. 23, 1950. Mayor of 
Independence for twenty-six years, he was also a partner in the 
grocery firm of Cook and Sermon in Independence for a number 
of years. He served in World War I as a member of the 139th 
Field Artillery. 


FREDERICK SIMPICH: Born in Urbana, IIl., Nov. 21, 1878; 
died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 26, 1950. A widely-known 
writer and a member of the diplomatic service, 1909-23, during 
which time he was consul general to Guatemala and later assist- 
ant foreign trade adviser in the Department of State, he joined 
the staff of the National Geographic in 1927 and was made as- 
sistant editor in 1931. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


GeorcE Reeves TuHroop: Born in Boydsville, Tenn., Jan. 
24, 1882; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11, 1949. Former chan- 
cellor of Washington University, 1928-1944, he held B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from DePauw University (1901 and 1903) and a 
Ph.D. from Cornell (1905). He was professor of Greek at IIli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, for two years before coming 
to Washington University in 1907 in the same capacity. 


CuarLes Houston WHITAKER: Born in Clinton, Mo., 
Feb. 7, 1894; died in Clinton, Mo., Jan. 15, 1950. A graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism, he assisted his 
father as editor of the Clinton Daily Democrat and the weekly 
Henry County Democrat until his father’s death in 1943 when he 
succeeded to the editorship of both papers. He was a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 











MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


GOLD IN THE BOONSLICK COUNTRY 


From The Van Buren Echo, December 22, 1904. 


Specimens of grain gold have been placed in the hands of the secre- 
tary of the recent United States geological exhibit at the World’s Fair 
and also sent to the professor of geology at the University of Missouri 
by G. D. Elgin, a placer miner in Oregon, who says he found the metal 
in Missouri. 

Elgin, who is more than 50 years old, has been engaged in mining 
all of his life. He made this discovery last October in the Perry Fork 
[Roche Perche?] creek which divides [?] Howard and Boone counties 
near Columbia, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, R. B. Alexandia. 
R. B. Alexandia owns the farm through which this stream runs at this 
particular point. 

Each pan of rock and gravel taken from the stream, according to 
Elgin’s story, reveals two or three colors of gold, and these colors are 
absolutely pure, not being formed with any other mineral. He states 
that in all his experience in this business he has never seen purer gold, 
although the quantity in which this is to be found has not been de- 
termined. 

The officers of the University of Missouri have promised to examine 
this locality at the first opportunity to try to determine how much gold 
is really there. 


DENVER’S BLYTHE SPIRIT 


From the Kansas City Star, August 29, 1949. Reprinted from the Denver 
Post. 


At the instance of Senator Kem of Missouri, Congress is being 
asked to authorize a commemorative postage stamp honoring Eugene 
Field . . . Denver people should applaud the proposal, and Colorado’s 
congressional delegation should support it. For it was in Denver, in 
the years 1881, ’82, and ’83, that Field first displayed the amazing versa- 
tility and rich talents that lifted him to a unique place in literature .. . 


As managing editor of the Denver Tribune, Field was not only a 
corking good newspaper executive, but an editorial writer and columnist 
whose wisdom and wit have never been surpassed in American journalism. 
His capacity for living and for sharing life with the whole community 
was unlimited. His capacity for brilliant work seemed to know no 
bounds ... 
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When after three years here, he went to Chicago, his fame as a 
writer, a wit, a lecturer was established . . . 

Denver has kept his memory green. The house where he lived was 
presented to the city by Mrs. J. J. Brown, and is now the Eugene Field 
branch of the Denver public library .. . 

The library board cherishes a hope of making the Field house a 
children’s library exclusively, and erecting a separate adjoining building 
for the other books now housed in the Field home. 


UP TO THEIR NECKS IN SAND—FORTY-NINERS PLAY 
OSTRICH IN REVERSE 


From the St. Joseph Gazette, October 5, 1849, reprinted in the St. Joseph 
Gazette, October 3, 1949. - 


We learn by the Alta Californian that Capt. Goodyear’s party arrived 
at California, making the trip through in sixty-seven traveling days, from 
this place, to San Francisco. It was. reported the wagon trains would 
suffer severely. A small party had also arrived via Salt Lake, and these 
represent the Mormon settlements in a most flourishing condition with 
a prospect of a glorious harvest in every branch of agriculture save corn. 
The Mormons are very kind to the emigrants who pass through their 
domain. Needy emigrants are furnished, without reward, with provisions 
and fresh cattle, accompanied with hospitalities of the good Samaritans. 

The party which came in by way of the Salt Lake said that not ten 
wagons of the whole caravan will ever cross the mountains. Full one- 
half of the whole number are abandoned already and the animals used to 
pack in provisions sufficient to sustain life. For one hundred miles after 
the Salt Lake party reached Mary’s River, not a spear of grass could be 
found to sustain the cattle, and thousands perished before reaching the 
Sink. 

Few or none of the emigrants had died from want of food, but their 
sufferings from want of water had been intense. In many places on the 
desert parties were compelled to bury themselves in sand up to their 
necks and await the return of their friends, who went off in search of 
water. But none have died, and most of the parties, after abandoning 
everything but provisions, would reach Sacramento City. 


WATERWAY TO THE OZARKS 
From the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, May 20, 1841. 


Osage River—The steamboat Leander has made a trip up the Osage 
river this spring, as far as Osceola, carrying about 200 tons of freight 
to that place and Warsaw, and we are informed the captain contemplates 
making another trip immediately—So much for the practicability of the 
navigation of the Osage. A few seasons, and steamers will ply regularly 
on this stream, to the great advantage of the southwestern counties. 
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BOOK WORM’S PARADISE 
From the Boonville Missouri Register, July 23, 1840. 


Messers Hart & Co. haven recently opened an establishment upon 
Main street which we cannot too highly recommend to the attention of 
the public. They keep a little of everything in their line. Among their 
collection of books, the politician and the moralist, the historian and the 
divine may find food to satisfy their most fastidious appetites. Their 
establishment is also worthy the attention of the ladies who can find 
there material to heighten their charms, enrich their minds or please 
their fancies, and the young gentlemen, ever ready to devote to them 
their whole attention . . . 


- FIRST EMIGRANT GUIDE BOOK—A MISSOURI PROJECT 
From The Kansas City Star, June 4, 1949. Excerpts from an article by 
John Edward Hicks. 


The first emigrant guide book . . . to the west of the Missouri 
river was written by P. L. Edwards, who had been a school teacher in 
Richmond, Mo. 

Printed in Liberty, Mo. in 1842, it was also one of the earliest of 
western imprints. The 20-page pamphlet, without covers, was given the 
simple title, Sketch of Oregon or Emigrants Guide, and bore the imprint 
of the Liberty Herald, a paper of which little now is known. No copies 
of the Herald are known to exist. 

For that matter only one copy of the Edwards guide book is known to 
exist. It is in the William Robertson Coe collection of Western Ameri- 
cana now housed in the Yale University library. 

The guide originally was written in the form of letters to Dr. 
7: M. Bacon who probably was editor of the Liberty Herald . 

Phillip Leggett Edwards became prominent politically and ‘itienalen 
in Missouri and also in California . . . He was born July 14, 1812, in 
Breckenridge County, Ky. . . . A year after Phillip’s birth they [his 
parents] moved on to the Missouri frontier and about 1824 were at Old 
Franklin. 

Inheriting their desire to follow the frontier, the 21-year-old Edwards 
by 1833 had pushed on to the new town of Richmond . . . There Ed- 
wards became a schoolteacher and contributed well-written articles and 
poems to the newspapers .. . 

Quite by accident he met Jason Lee, a Methodist missionary, at 
Liberty . . . Lee was accompanied by his nephew, Daniel Lee, and Cyrus 
Shepard. They were to travel west with a larger group headed by 
Nathaniel Wyeth .. . 

Moving out along what was to become the Oregon trail, the party on 
January 20 [1834] reached the Colorado of the West . . . In a letter 
dated June 23, 1834 at the waters of the Colorado of the West, Edwards 
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wrote an interesting description of the mountain men he had met at 
their annual rendezvous at Ham’s Fork near the Green river . . . 

The party moved on to Ft. Hall, Walla Walla, the Dalles, Ft. Van- 
couver, and thence to the mission site at the head of French Prairie near 
where Salem, Ore. now stands . . . 

. Edwards . . . opened a school near the mission and taught 
the children of the Indians and the trappers during 1835 and 1836 . . . 

Back in Oregon, Edwards wrote the first of a long series of memori- 
als to Congress urging the acquisition of the Oregon territory . . . the 
document . . . was carried by Jason Lee to Senator Lewis F. Linn of 
Missouri who read it to the Congress on January 28, 1839. 

In the meantime Edwards had accompanied Lee as far as Missouri, 
arriving at Richmond late in 1838. He began the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar a year or two later. In August, 1840, he married 
Mary Venable Allen, daughter of Dr. Thomas Allen and sister of the 
wife of Judge E. B. Ewing. 

The year after his marriage he was a colonel in the Missouri state 
militia during the Mormon trouble. The following year he was elected 
as a Whig to the Missouri House of Representatives . . 

He left Richmond early in 1850 and went to Sacramento, where he 
practiced law and became a member of the legislature . . . He died in 
Sacramento, May 1, 1869. 


“,» 


“REGULATORS” GET “A” IN DEPORTMENT 
From the Springfield South West Union Press, June 9, 1866. 


A band calling themselves “Regulators” or “Vigilance Committee,” 
has been formed in this and adjoining counties, for the purpose of ridding 
their several communities of horse thieves and desperadoes, which they 
claim cannot be brought to justice, by the usual methods, prescribed by 
our laws. They came in our quiet city on Monday of last week about 
two hundred strong, on horseback, armed and equipped, ready for action. 
They formed themselves on the public square, when speeches were made 
by Parson Brown, J. W. D. L. F. Mack, Col. Baker, Col. John S. 
Phelps and others. Their deportment, while in the city, was all that 
could be desired. Each one attending to his own business, and letting 
bad whiskey alone. 


1849 FISHERMEN “EASTERN BORN, BUT PRETTY WELL WESTERNIZED” 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, December 2, 1849. 


. In this city of the West, there is a Fishing Club, mostly eastern 
born, but pretty well westernized by long habit and familiarity with the 
finney tribe which disport themselves in our waters . . . 
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EVERY WAGON A LINCHPIN WAGON 


In research the State Historical Society has undertaken recently in 
an effort to identify the type of vehicle often referred to in pioneer remi- 
niscences as the “linchpin wagon,” it developed that there was a surpris- 
ing lack of exact information on the subject and no published description 
or illustration was found to indicate that the term could be accurately 
applied to only one kind of wagon. 

An inquiry addressed by the Society to the Early American Indus- 
tries Association at Albany, New York, was published in The Chronicle 
of the Association for September, 1947, and as a result, the Society has 
received a letter from Mr. Frank K. Swain of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
which provides interesting information on the subject. 

Mr. Swain writes that he remembers the linchpin axles still used 
on farm wagons during the 1890’s. He believes that in the pioneer period, 
before the introduction of machine-made cap nuts, “every wagon was of 
the linchpin type” and, since this method of fastening the wheel to the 
axle was the only one then in use, not only wagons but all wheeled 
vehicles had this type of wheel-and-axle construction. It is his opinion 
that the term “linchpin” is applicable to any one of a number of different 
kinds of wagons which had the wheels fastened to the axles with linch- 
pins and that the term would scarcely have been applied to wagons or 
other vehicles during the time when this method of wheel-and-axle con- 
struction was the only one in use. 

It was only “much later,” he thinks, when cap nuts threaded by 
machinery were available and were used on vehicles of lighter construc- 
tion, such as pleasure vehicles and light wagons with small axles, that 
a distinction was made “and the heavy wagons were designated linch- 
pin for the first time.” 


“MISSOURI GIRL” LEAVES A GOOD IMPRESSION 


From The Memphis Democrat, January 12, 1905. 


“The Missouri Girl” which comes to Memphis, January 18, is a bright 
rural comedy, which pictures life in the Ozark country in every detail. 
Like “The Old Homestead,” “Way Down East,” and many other famous 
productions, it has a strong moral which always leaves a good impression 
on the young, and bears the proud distinction of bearing the endorsement 
of the leading members of the press and pulpit throughout the country. 


GREATER LOVE HATH NO PILOT 
From the Belle Republican Star, April 10, 1903. 


The St. Louis pilots struck for increased wages, but when the bells 
rang, the whistles sounded, and the smoke belched from the stacks, pre- 
paratory for departure, the love for the river caused every one of the 
strikers to make a run for their boats and the strike was “broke.” 
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THE LEXINGTON CANNONBALL 


From the Lexington Advertiser-News, September 23, 1949. 


Lincoln Utt supplied us with the following historical data: 

“True facts about the cannonball at the top of the east column of 
the courthouse: I and my brothers were painting the courtheuse the 
third and last time [about 1910] when Mr. Zack W. Wright, judge 
of the county, had us to place the ball there permanently by drilling a hole 
in the ball and driving a piece of gaspipe a foot long in the hole. 

“Then we drilled a hole in the sandstone slanting downward at an 
angle of 45 degrees and placed the loose end of the pipe down in the 
hole. 

“When the ball was fired from the battleground it shivered the top 
stone and forced it three-quarters of an inch to the southeast. 

“We the Utt brothers believe we are now the oldest people that have 
ever lived every year of their lives in Lexington. The writer is 88 years 
of age and my brother H. J. Utt is 84 years old. Anyone wanting to 
know things of the past in Lexington can find us at 126 North 11th 
Street across the parking lot north of the Advertiser-News print shop.” 


From the Lexington Advertiser-News, June 29, 1949. 


A man came in our office yesterday afternoon and said: “I have 
with me the original minnie ball that was shot into the courthouse column. 
I want you to give it to B. M. Little when he gets back in town and he 
can save it for display in the Anderson House when they make it a 
museum.” 

The man was Frank T. Ramsey of Odessa. Here is his account: 

“William O. Wayman, then 24 years old, rode into Lexington from 
his farm home two miles west of Odessa when the Battle of Lexington 
was in progress. He saw the minnie ball lying near the east column 
of the courthouse where it had fallen after striking the top of the 
column. He took the minnie ball home with him. 

“William Wayman later enlisted in the Confederate forces. He lived 
until about the time of World War I. The minnie ball then came into 
the possession of his nephew, the late Walter Clarkson. Mr. Clarkson, 
who died in 1938, was the first husband of the present Mrs. Frank 
Ramsey.” 

Mr. Ramsey is now 74 and he and his wife are anxious that the 
minnie ball be saved as an historic relic of the famous battle. 

The Ramseys have no iron clad proof this is THE minnie ball. 
However, members of the Wayman and Clarkson families, old timers 
around Odessa, have always referred to it as “the minnie ball William 
brought from the courthouse in the battle of Lexington.” Mr. Ramsey 
says there are still elderly men around Odessa who will remember William 
Wayman... 
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GO TO GRASS 


From the Shelbina Democrat, April 14, 1870. 


At a recent meeting the Callaway County Farmer’s club discussed 
the question “What character of farming is most remunerative to the 
Missouri farmer?” It was decided that stock and grass raising is the 
most profitable character of farming in the state. The decision agrees 
with the views of many of the oldest and experienced farmers, many of 
whom have, within the past four years, converted much of their tillable 
lands into blue grass pastures. 


MUSTARD PLASTERS AND TEXAS CATTLE FEVER 


From The Canton Press, September 7, 1872. 


Persons owning cows will not be pleased to learn that the Texas 
cattle fever is around, some six or seven cows in this immediate vicinity 
having “checked their baggage” on this short line. Mustard plasters 
applied to the end of the tail, all the buttermilk and clabber extracted 
with forceps and a good sweat between feather beds, form a combined 
remedy which proved a sovereign cure. 


“BELLED BUZZARDS” AND HOG CHOLERA 


From a news release broadcast over Radio Station KWTO, Springfield, 
Missouri, November 17, 1949. 


The mystery of the “Belled Buzzard” has apparently been solved by 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, editor of Rayburn’s 
Ozark Guide and an authority on Ozarks folklore. This morning he ad- 
vanced a solution to the mystery of the “Belled Buzzard” which is 
puzzling Missouri Conservation Commission agents near Emden, Missouri. 

Recently the Commission reported that Fred Bickle, agent, had been 
asked by Melvin Broughton of Emden, about a buzzard seen on the 
Broughton farm which had a bell tied about his neck. 

Mrs. May Kennedy McCord [of Springfield] and Circuit Judge 
Tom Moore of Ozark, both noted authorities on Ozarks folklore, said 
they had heard of the practice and recalled that many superstitions had 
arisen from the sight of a belled buzzard. 

Mr. Rayburn looked through his files and came up with an explana- 
tion for the mystery. He quoted a book written by B. A. Bodkin who 
states that the belled buzzard is a tradition which has its roots in the 
Ozarks. Mr. Bodkin points out that many years ago, farmers were 
plagued by hog cholera. The buzzards, feasting on the dead carcasses, 
spread the disease to other farms. The farmers were puzzled as to what 
action to take, since there was an unwritten law against the killing of 
buzzards. They finally decided to put a bell on one of the birds. It was 
trapped, belled and released, and when it joined the flock, it caused such 
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a commotion the birds disappeared. Many farmers then belled buzzards 
which lived many years. The superstition arose that the belled buzzard 
never died. Mr. Rayburn quotes Irvin S. Cobb, who wrote, “The belled 
buzzard is an institution. There must be more than one of them but 
some people believe there is only one which never dies—a bird which 
bears a charmed life and wears on his neck a never-silent bell.” Mr. 
Rayburn hints that the belled buzzard superstition goes beyond the 
Ozarks. 


HE WOULDN'T SAIL WITH MARK TWAIN AS A PILOT 


From an article in the Quincy (Illinois) Herald-Whig, November 9, 1949. 


Capt. Dan H. Dippel, one of the last “lightning” pilots of those halcyon 
days of steamboating, was visiting in Quincy Monday .. . 

With an undimmed memory, Cap’n Dan drew on recollections of 50 
years on the great rivers, the Mississippi, Ohio and Tennessee, to tell 
the names of many of those old pilots who, he said, have made “their last 
trip and given up their license.” He knows them all for he was a member 
of the pilot’s association, that exclusive union that Mark Twain tells 
about in his “Life on the Mississippi.” 

Cap’n Dan doesn’t think much of Mark Twain as a pilot. “Capt. 
Spence Flato or Flateau—I never was sure of the spelling—told me,” 
Capt. Dan said, “that Mark Twain wasn’t efficient, didn’t know the river 
and couldn’t stand a watch alone. Captain Spence said that Twain was 
with him on a cotton boat on the lower and couldn’t keep in the channel. 
Spence said that after one trip with Mark he went to the owner of the 
boat and told him he wouldn’t make another trip with Mark Twain.” 

Cap’n Dan knew Horace Bixby, the pilot that Mark Twain wrote 
“learned him the river.” 


SAFETY FIRST—STRAIGHT DOWN THE MIDDLE 
From the Lancaster Excelsior, March 22, 1866. 


We caution pedestrians to keep in the middle of the sidewalks. We 
noticed a man, the other day, step on the outside edge of a walk, when 
the plank flew up hitting another individual on the nose, nearly causing 
a castastrophe. Therefore we say keep in the middle. 


INSPIRED MISSOURIANS 
From the Tipton Times, October 27, 1922. 


The Anti-Horse Thief Association was born in Missouri, and all of 
its great success and splendid work is due to the inspiration received from 
its Missouri founders. 

Major David McKee, Hugh Allen Stewart and three or four other 
men organized the first lodge that bore the name of Anti-Horse Thief 
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Association at the Highland School House in Clark county, Missouri, in 
1854. Those were the turbulent days before the war and that part of 
Missouri was then frontier country. Fugitives came there from other 
states just as the criminals a few years ago flocked to the Indian territory 
or now go to Mexico to escape justice. The fugitives kept up their old 
tricks and the honest settler was their common prey. It took organized 
effort to protect the people and their property from such rascals. The 
vigilance committee method was used some, but there were those who 
did not favor the harsh methods of the Vigilantes, and these men joined 
in favoring the A.H.T.A. 

Major McKee and Mr. Stewart had been among the ’49ers who 
went to California, and they incorporated into the new organization some 
of the methods of protection practiced in the mining camps of the West. 
For a long time there was but one lodge, and it met at different points 
in the neighborhood where there was work to do. Soon the need of local 
organization was seen. This led to the formation of the grand lodge at 
Aetna, Missouri, October 23, 1863, with Major McKee as president. This 
plan was followed until 1881, when the state orders formed a national, or 
supreme order, which is the plan in vogue today. 

The largest membership of the order is now in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, although it is well represented in Arkansas, Illinois and Iowa and 
has lodges in other states. 


MISSOURI'S FIRST NEGRO REPRESENTATIVE 
From the Kansas City Star, January 14, 1950. 


Jefferson City—To The Star: In the listing of deaths during the year 
of prominent persons, L. Amasa Knox was referred to as the first Negro 
to serve as a representative in the Missouri Legislature. Walthall M. 
Moore, St. Louis, was the first Negro to serve in the Missouri Legisla- 
ture. That was in the 1921 session. 

I represented Linn County in the House of Representatives at the 
time and remember very well when Mr. Moore took his seat. There was 
some prejudice at the time over a Negro’s serving. However, Mr. Moore, 
a diplomatic and polished gentleman, with his knowledge of state affairs 
soon became one of the most important members of the House. 

Mr. Knox did not enter the Legislature until 1929, but like Mr. Moore, 
he served with distinction—W. B. McGregor. 


“MRS. VEEP’S” BACKGROUND 


From the Ronceverte, W. Va., West Virginia News, November 3, 1949. 


Contributed by Mrs. Cecil B. Taylor, Clifton Forge, Va. ; 

. . . The lady who is to become the nation’s “Second Lady” was Jane 
Rucker of the Greenbrier [W. Va.] Ruckers. Her grandfather was the 
late James T. Rucker and his father was the late Dr. William P. Rucker 
of Lewisburg .. . 
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Strangely enough, politically speaking . . . Dr. Rucker was an ar- 
dent and staunch Republican when they were few and had to be hardy 
souls in this-section. All of his sons were chips off the old block in 
politics, except W. W. Rucker, who went to Missouri, became a Demo- 
crat and represented his district in Congress for many terms. He lived 
at Keytesville, Mo. Before and after his congressional career he visited 
his brother, James T. Rucker in Lewisburg and being childless became 
so attached to his brother’s son Roy that he took him to Missouri and 
started him in the law, and this is where Missouri comes in. Mrs. 
Hadley is the daughter of Roy Rucker, and grandniece of the late Mis- 
souri Congressman .. . 

Other sons of Dr. Rucker were Edgar P. Rucker, who was elected 
Attorney General of West Virginia in the Republican landslide of 1896 

. Another was H. Scott Rucker, who practiced law in Marlinton 
until his death and was an active Republican. The other son was the late 
James T. Rucker, who was for many years head of the state institution for 
the Deaf and Blind at Romney . . . The new Second Lady as a girl 
often visited in his home, and through his family, she has many close 
kinfolk in Greenbrier. 

Mrs. James T. Rucker was a Riffe of Williamsburg, which gives the 
new Second Lady a number of Greenbrier uncles and aunts by marriage, 
and more cousins, near and distant, than you can shake a stick at . 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Atlantic, December: “Truman Reshapes the Supreme Court,” by Irving 
Dilliard. 


Autograph Collectors’ Journal, October: “A Mark Twain A.L.S. (1877),” 
by John W. Wholihan. 


Bulletin: Missouri Historical Society, October: “Letters of a College 
Boy,” edited by Mrs. Robert S. Withers; “The Missouri Harmony,” 
by Ernst C. Krohn; “Gold Fever” (concluded), edited by John Fran- 
cis McDermott; “Exit Smiling,” by Clarence Miller; “Doctor Gustav 
Baumgarten and His Sketches of Early St. Louis”; “The Reminis- 
cences of General Bernard Pratte, Jr.”; “The St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange Collection”; “The Incorporation of St. Louis as a Town, 
Nov. 9, 1809.” 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January: ‘“Missouriana,” by 
Johanna Wind Wiltenburg. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, November: “St. Jo- 
seph (St. Joseph, Missouri) [Chapter].” 


History News: A Monthly Publication of the American Association for 


State and Local History, November: “Annual Awards of Merit 
Announced.” 
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Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, October: “La Dassor 
Reports Successful Meetings of the Greater St. Louis Society.” 


Life, January 2: “Small-Town Life,” [Boonville, Mo.]; January 21: 
“Sunday in a Missouri Town,” [Mexico, Mo.]. 


The Midwest Journal, Summer: “Next Steps for Progress in Missouri’s 
State Mental Hospitals,” by Mary E. Brooks. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December: “The Western 
Farmer in Imaginative Literature,” by Henry Nash Smith. 


The North Carolina Historical Review, October: “As the Twig Is Bent. 
The Family and the North Carolina Years of Thomas Hart Benton, 
1752-1801,” by William N. Chambers. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, October: “The Relations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company with the American Fur Traders in the Pacific North- 
west,” by Francis D. Haines, Jr. 


Pageant, December: “The Soul of a Town” [Columbia]. 


The Reporter, December: “Kansas City . . . Twelfth Street,” by 
Llewellyn White. 


The Social Studies, November: “Mark Twain, Mirror of His Time,” 
by Jean Kennedy. 


Errata: In the January issue of the Review, p.220, the author of 
“Lead-Silver Molds of the Osage Indians,” in Transactions Kansas Aca- 
demy of Science was mistakenly given as George E. Fry. The author’s 
name is George E. Fay. 
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